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Kevin McNamare 


Divine Revelation 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution Dei Verbum the Second 
Vatican Council has given us an excellent exposé of the nature of divine 
revelation and of the historical process by which it was accomplished. 
This is the first methodical treatment of the subject in an official document 
of the Church’s teaching authority. Vatican I touched upon it in its Con- 
stitution on the Catholic Faith, but was concerned mainly with defining 
the relation between natural and supernatural revelation, and with 
affirming the role of the Church as authoritative interpreter of divinely- 
revealed truth. It is in this limited, apologetic perspective that revelation 
has been discussed in our modern theological manuals. The aim has been 
to prove that supernatural revelation is possible, can be recognised, and 
is in some sense necessary for mankind; and, with this established, to 
show the credibility of the Christian-Catholic Faith as a religion divinely 
revealed. This approach has not been supplemented by any formal theo- 
logical study of revelation itself. As a result our understanding of the new 
life with God to which faith introduces us has not been all it should be. 
For revelation is fundamental to the Christian life, being the act by which 
it is initiated, supported and continually renewed. Hence the cordial 
reception generally accorded the Constitution on Divine Revelation of 
the Second Vatican Council. The present article, while not intended as a 
formal commentary, aims at presenting a general account of divine 
revelation in the light of the first chapter of this Constitution. 

It is a surprising fact that we have had to wait until our own day for a 
theological treatise setting out and analysing the meaning of revelation. 
How has so basic a Christian reality eluded for so long the attention of 
the Church’s teachers and theologians? No doubt the answer lies precisely 
in revelation’s fundamental role: from the beginning it was accepted 
without question, and was pre-supposed in the discussion of other topics 
which for various reasons came to the forefront of the Church’s conscious- 
ness. As commonly happens in the development of a science, only when 
considerable progress had been made in the effort of theology to penetrate 
the faith was it possible to grasp clearly the fundamental importance of 
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revelation and to appreciate the need of a formal study of it. Not that 
the Church had acquired no understanding of revelation in past times: 
she understood and taught much about it, but as a subject touched upon 
incidentally and implicitly, or as a reality that was simply part of her life. 
Systematic study of it did not come until the great modern onslaught on 
belief and on the whole concept of the supernatural finally made it clear 
that a thorough examination of the meaning of revelation was called for.’ 


THE LIVING GOD OF REVELATION 


What then does revelation mean? A preliminary answer to this question 
may be stated as follows: revelation is God making himself known to man. 
This statement immediately calls attention to the divine activity by which 
the message is communicated, thereby helping to correct the recent one- 
sided emphasis on the message itself which has tended to isolate what was 
communicated from him who communicated it. We have tended to think 
of revelation mainly in terms of doctrine, of truth communicated by God 
to man. This has had unfortunate results, for it is impossible to under- 
stand the true significance and content of the message apart from a study 
of the actual historical process by which God has chosen to communicate 
it. For what is most important in God’s revelation to man is not any 
doctrine, even a doctrine about God, but God himself, who in revelation 
makes an entry into human history and confronts man as a living, acting 
God who wishes to enter into a personal relationship with him. 

In revelation God does not simply give man a book in which to read 
about him. Knowledge imparted in this way would indeed be true, but 
indirect, impersonal and abstract. By intervening—one might even say 
intruding—in the events of human life, however, God imprints upon 
man’s consciousness a powerful and unforgettable impression of himself. 
For the manner of God’s disclosure of himself reveals him unmistakably 
as the Lord of history, as controlling and directing by his unlimited power 
the course of events that determine the destiny of individuals and peoples. 
At the same time God shows his dominion over the forces of nature, 
for his intervention is often miraculous, indicating absolute mastery of 
the laws which govern the universe. The God who works mighty wonders 
in the interests of his chosen people is evidently also the author of nature, 
the one who has created all things out of nothing and established the order 
which we find in them. For only he who had created the universe could 
hold sway over it and dispose of it in this sovereign manner. Thus, for 
the Israelites, dominated as they were by the consciousness of God’s plan 
for his people and the experience of God’s intervention in that people’s 


1. Cf. GABRIEL MORAN, Theology of Revelation (New York 1966), 22-3. 
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at, history, creation appeared in an unmistakably religious light. The sea, 
S : the sky, the earth, the heavenly bodies, the various forces of nature all 
on spoke to them eloquently of Yahweh, the Lord, of him who had taken the 
fe. Israelites under his care and by his mighty acts led them out of Egypt, 
on making them his own people for evermore. There was no hiatus, therefore, 
ar in the Israelites’ conception of God: the God of nature and the God of 


salvation-history were one and the same. And this one God was a living 
God, for such he had unmistakably revealed himself. He was, in modern 
terms, a personal being, conscious, alert, watchful, ready to act, free from 


- all constraint, demanding a return of love for love, dealing out rewards 
a and punishments. “Through the patriarchs, and after them through Moses 
ich and the prophets”, we read in the Constitution Dei Verbum, “he taught 
nn this nation to acknowledge himself as the one living and true God, provi- 
etl dent Father and just Judge ...”’.? 

This is the heart of the message conveyed in God’s revelation to his 
ink . , ea: 

sod people, and it can only be appreciated by considering carefully the actual 
roo historical process by which God makes himself known. At first sight 
udy many may feel that the notion of a living, acting, personal God is quite 
wand commonplace, and no doubt it tells us nothing that we have not known 
any already. But that is not to say that it may be taken for granted, or that 
tion we have not to remind ourselves of it continually, or try to acquire a 
ting firmer grasp of it and make it a more powerful force in our lives. 


It is interesting, for example, to contrast it with the understanding of 

— God achieved by the philosophers of ancient Greece. For them, at their 
but best, God is the first cause, or unmoved mover, or supreme, self-existent 

; say good. In these abstract categories God remains remote. He does not con- 
spon cern the individual very closely. Who knows if he is a personal being or, 
aself. if he is, what that might mean in one so completely transcending human 
cably experience ? In his dealings with the world, has he a care only for the 
patted system in general, so that it is a matter of indifference to him how the 
aples. individual fares, or even behaves, as long as the physical laws of the 
cant, universe hold sway and the moral instinct which he has implanted in 
xy of mankind ensures a certain minimum degree of reason and harmony in 
slid society ? What is his attitude to me, personally ? Does it concern him that 
tint I am lonely and frightened in this great, mysterious and often cruel 
pr tee universe? If I call upon him, will he answer? How can I have any con- 
pour fidence that he will, when I have called upon him so often before to no 
on purpose? Has he ever answered a call from across that great abyss which 
. plan separates him from mankind? Men have claimed that he has, but who can 
ople’s tell if they are not deceived? And if he should answer, what would he 


2. Dei Verbum, art. 3. 
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have to say? Would he speak a word of comfort and promise, holding 
out a hope of fulfilment, happiness and peace, perhaps even in some close 
relationship with himself? Or would his word be one of condemnation, 
pointing to my sins and abandoning me for ever to my own guilt? 

These are some of the questions, so vital to man, that the Greek con- 
ception of God, for all its sublimity, leaves unanswered. If they they do 
find an answer in the biblical revelation, this is evidently something to be 
accepted, not as a matter of course, but with reverence and gratitude. 
Our own times bear this out, when many who seek a religious answer to 
life can feel no assurance that God is a personal being. They are unable 
to affirm any more than that he is their ‘ultimate concern’ or ‘the ground 
of their being’. It may safely be said that such an approach to God, 
abstract and impersonal though it is, proves useful to some of our con- 
temporaries who, because of defective presentation or some lack of insight, 
have not understood, or at any rate cannot accept, the Christian con- 
ception of God. Through it they are led to go out of and beyond them- 
selves and seek their fulfilment in the service of a noble ideal. In this way 
they may ultimately find salvation. Nevertheless, this does not give to 
such abstract and implicit notions of God anything more than the status 
of a praeparatio evangelica. They can never be accepted as a substitute 
for God as presented in the Bible, for the living, personal God of revelation. 

To depersonalise God in this way is indeed a recurring temptation, and 
it would be naive to suppose that the widespread modern aversion to a 
personal God is due solely to a failure of understanding and not at all to 
moral factors. Nor is it only modern secular man that is exposed to this 
temptation: even the traditional Christian theist must be on his guard 
lest the exacting demands of the personal God of the Bible lead him to 
replace this God with some abstraction. “This should be carefully con- 
sidered’, writes Cardinal Newman, ‘we are apt to act towards God and 
the things of God as towards a mere system, a law, a name, a religion, a 
principle, not as against a Person, a living, watchful, present, prompt, and 
powerful Eye and Arm’.* The warning is repeated in our own day by 
C. S. Lewis who, with his usual verve, lays bare an attitude which often 
underlies pantheism, into which all merely abstract ideas of God are 
constantly in danger of merging: 


Men are reluctant to pass over from the notion of an abstract and 
negative deity to the living God. I do not wonder. Here lies the deepest 
tap-root of pantheism and of the objection to traditional imagery. 
It was hated not, at bottom, because it pictured him as man but 
because it pictured him as king, or even as warrior. The pantheist’s 


3. Parochial and Plain Sermons, TV (London 1874), 31. 
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God does nothing, demands nothing. He is there if you wish for him, 
like a book on a shelf. He will not pursue you. There is no danger 
that at any time heaven and earth should flee away at his glance. .. . 
An ‘impersonal God’ — well and good. A subjective God of beauty, 
truth and goodness, inside our own heads — better still. A formless 
life-force surging through us, a vast power which we can tap — best 
of all. But God himself, alive, pulling at the other end of the cord, 
perhaps approaching at an infinite speed, the hunter, king, husband 
— that is quite another matter. 


REVELATION AS GOD’S WORD 


Let us now turn to the biblical story of revelation, which alone can 
safeguard us against thinking of God as an impersonal something. Funda- 
mentally, what we find in the bible is the story of God’s call to man offering 
him personal communion with himself. As a message from one person 
to another this call is appropriately designated ‘God’s Word’. For a word 
is the privileged mode of communication between spiritual beings, an 
intelligible message communicating one’s thought, emotion, or purpose. 
Thus we read in the bible of God’s Word ‘coming’ to the prophets: God 
is using them to express and convey to his people the plan he has for them. 
The same is true of the mission of Moses to the captive Israelites: God’s 
Word has first called him, and he is now conveying that Word to his 
brethren, and also to Pharaoh, to the former a word of salvation and 
hope, to the latter a word of stern command. In the light of this, one fact 
about God’s Word stands out clearly: it is not simply, or even primarily, 
a means of conveying to man a lesson or instruction; it is something much 
more personal and dynamic. By his Word God is disclosing his plan for 
man and taking steps to put it into effect. His Word, then, is his will, his 
eternal thought and purpose, now revealed. 

As his will, God’s Word is identical with himself. Clearly, then, no 
human word can adequately express it. That is why God expresses himself 
to man in a whole series of human words, and not only in words but also 
in actions, gestures, symbols, institutions and indeed in the whole course 
of his people’s history. The story of revelation is therefore the story of 
Israel and of God’s dealings with it from the time of Abraham to the 
coming of Christ. Only through this vast and complex pattern of events, 
punctuated by explicit divine messages interpreting and directing it, 
could God’s Word be effectively brought home to Israel. 


4. c. 8s. LEwis, Miracles (London 1947), 113-4. 
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REVELATORY ACTS AND WORDS i A li 


Despite this complexity in modes of expression, God’s Word may never- 
theless be said to appear in two primary forms, viz. deeds and (human) 
words. The Constitution on Divine Revefatton highlights the two forms 
and describes their mutually-complementary roles: ‘This petvot revelation 
is realised by deeds and words having an inner unity: the deeds etn 
by God in the history of salvation manifest and confirm the teaching and “Sg, 
realities signified by the words, while the words proclaim the deeds and 
clarify the mystery contained in them’.® 

Of the two, the deeds are the more striking. In them God shows his 


dominion over man’s destiny and the forces of nature, acting powerfully Whe 
to save his people and give them victory and prosperity. The supreme won 
example of God’s mighty deeds for Israel is of course the Exodus. This expr 
event, by which the Israelites were led out from the slavery of Egypt and auth 
brought to Mount Horeb to be formally constituted God’s chosen people, IS ne 
remained forever in the Israelite memory as the outstanding proof and rescl 
expression of God’s concern, love and almighty power. Here he showed othe 
himself in the clearest possible way to be a living, acting God, the saviour will: 


of his people. Already in the preparation for this great event he reveals 
himself to Moses as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob* — here was no abstract definition or teaching about his nature, 
but an evocation of his dealings in the past with the founders of the race. 
This is followed by a statement of his interest in the present sufferings of 
Israel and a promise of help. As he had shown himself in the past, so he 
will show himself in the future: in his mighty deeds Israel will experience 
and come to know him: 


I have seen the affliction of my people who are in Egypt and have 
heard their cry because of their task masters; I know their sufferings 
and I have come down to deliver them out of the hands of the 
Egyptians and to bring them up out of that land to a good and broad 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey, the place of the Canaanites, 


the Hittites, the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebusites. The i 
And now, behold, the cry of the people of Israel has come to me and on th 
I have seen the oppression with which the Egyptians oppress them. ally, : 
Come, I will send you to Pharaoh that you may bring forth my people, the C 


the sons of Israel, out of Egypt.’ 








DIVINE REVELATION 
A little later we read: 


I have heard the groaning of the people of Israel whom the Egyptians 
hold in bondage and I have remembered my covenant. Say, therefore, 
to the people of Israel, ‘I am the Lord and I will bring you out from 
under the burdens of the Egyptians and I will deliver you from their 
bondage, and I will redeem you with an outstretched arm and with 
great acts of judgment, and I will take you for my people, and I will 
be your God; and you shall know that I am the Lord your God, who 
has brought you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians’.® 


When the promised liberation has taken place and Israel has seen the 
wonderful deeds of God, its thanksgiving and admiration find eloquent 
expression in the Canticle of Moses. The prophetic understanding of the 
author explains to the people the significance of what has happened. It 
is not due to any accident, a mere stroke of fortune, that Israel has been 
rescued, but to the mighty act of its God. Things might have turned out 
otherwise, but Yahweh intervened and all obstacles crumbled before his 
will: 


I will sing to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider he has thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and my song, a 
and he has become my salvation; 

This is my God and I will praise him, 

my father’s God and I will exalt him. 

The Lord is a man of war; 

the Lord is his name. 

Pharaoh’s chariots and his host he cast into the sea; 
and his picked officers are sunk in the Red Sea. 

The floods cover them; 

and they went down into the depths like a stone. 

Thy right hand, oh Lord, shatters the enemy.® 


The image of God portrayed in these verses remained indelibly imprinted 
on the Hebrew consciousness. He was their Lord, king, protector, faithful 
ally, mighty champion. Later they were to learn more about him: through 
the Covenant, which revealed him as not only faithful and merciful, but 
as holy and demanding holiness and fidelity in his people; through the 
prophets, who testified to his demand for sincere worship and just con- 
duct; through their own experience as a people, with its alternating 


8. Exod. 6:5-7. 
9. Exod. 15:1-6. 
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triumphs and disasters, depending on their fidelity or infidelity to him 
who was the Lord of history. Again and again the law of God’s self- 
disclosure manifested in the Exodus was repeated: God acts, and in his 
acts he becomes known. According to many modern scholars, this idea 
is conveyed in the very name which God revealed to Moses when Moses 
asked who he would tell the Israelites had sent him. This name, Yahweh, 
which has traditionally been rendered, ‘I am who am’, and taken simply 
as an affirmation of God’s self-existence, is, according to these scholars, 
better rendered, ‘I shall be what I shall be’, or ‘I am becoming what I am 
becoming’, or, perhaps, ‘I shall become with you’. It is not necessary to 
exclude from this statement all reference to God’s sovereign, absolutely 
independent existence; but the primary idea seems to be that only through 
the actions which he is about to do will his name, that is, in Hebrew idiom, 
his true nature, be made known. It is his will that Israel should invoke him 
by those attributes which are to be manifested in his dealings with them. 
Thus invoked, he will answer, and it is in this sense that he allows them 
to call him Yahweh. There is here, according to the mentality of the time, 
for which knowledge of a person’s name implied an understanding of his 
personality, and therefore a certain power over him, an implicit promise 
that if they will attend to his character as he makes himself known in 
his dealings with them, and behave towards him appropriately, he will 
be at their disposal when they call on him.!° 

In addition to the acts of God there are also his words — or, rather, 
there are the human words in which his Word finds expression. This 
happens through the prophets, God’s chosen spokesmen, who, having 
been granted a special insight into God’s plan, or even, perhaps, having 
themselves heard God speak to them in human words, as Moses did on 
Mount Horeb, announce to the people what they have come to know. 
As the passage quoted above from the Constitution on Divine Revelation 
explains, their words complement God’s acts in history. Impressive and 
eloquent as the latter are, they need words to explain them fully—just as, 
on a smaller, merely human scale, a gesture of greeting like a hand-shake 
is made more meaningful by the words that accompany it. Only in the 
combination of act and word is God’s plan truly made manifest, the word 
excelling in intelligibility, the act in impact and splendour. In this way 
act and word are always linked in the process of revelation. Neither is to 
be seen in isolation: otherwise the word becomes detached from God, 
whose own eternal Word it expresses, and is seen simply as the vehicle 
of a doctrine, while the act loses its meaning and is reduced to the level 
of mere magic. 


10. Cf. G. A. F. KNIGHT, A Christian Theology of the Old Testament (London 1964), 42. 
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DIVINE REVELATION il 
REVELATION AS CALL OF GOD 


Up to this point we have been engaged in a rather general survey of the 
manner of God’s self-disclosure to man. This has already taught us some- 
thing about God’s purpose in revealing himself and about the relationship 
thereby established between him and man. A closer look at that relation- 
ship is now called for. We must ask what it means for man to be addressed 
by God. The answer to this question will take us to the heart of what 
revelation means, and give us fresh cause for wonder that so central a 
reality should have had to wait so long in the ante-rooms of theological 
discussion. 

The first point to be noted is that in revelation God is addressing man. 
God’s Word is a call, demanding our response. The beginnings of a 
dialogue have been established by God’s initiative, and it is for man to 
accept the advances made to him. To God’s offer of love man must reply 
by faith, obedience and a return of love. From now on he can never be 
the same again. For he cannot ignore the inter-personal relationship which 
God has created. He cannot pretend that he has not heard; if he tries to 
do so he is thereby rejecting God’s offer of friendship. Whatever course 
man now takes, a drama of tremendous significance, involving his definitive 
personal destiny, is due to unfold.“ 

This is something that the celebrated German Protestant theologian, 
Rudolf Bultmann, has clearly grasped. No one has expressed so power- 
fully what may be called the existential character of God’s meeting with 
man. This meeting, Bultmann insists, brooks no evasion or delay: a 
question has been put to man which calls for an answer here and now, 
an immediate decision, and on this decision hangs the issue of happiness 
or damnation, fulfilment or frustration, life or death. If man responds in 
faith, he is freed for authentic personal existence; if he refuses this response, 
he shuts himself up in his own selfishness and condemns himself to isola- 
tion, loneliness and self-destruction. 

Clearly, in the face of divine revelation, there is no room for the attitude 
of the detached observer. Reason certainly demands that the act of faith 
be preceded by a prudent judgment that God has indeed spoken. But there 
is no escaping a decision about faith, that is, about an absolute personal 
commitment to divine love. ‘The obedience of faith (Rom. 16:26; cf. 1:5; 
2 Cor. 10:5-6)’, says the Constitution on Divine Revelation, ‘must be 
given to God who reveals, an obedience by which a man entrusts his 
whole self freely to God’.!” 


11. Cf. R. LATOURELLE, The Theology of Revelation (E. trans, New York 1966), 315- 
20. 
12. Dei Verbum, art. 5. 
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THE COMMUNICATION OF A MESSAGE 


There is another aspect of divine revelation, however, one to which 
Bultmann, unfortunately, is far from doing justice. Revelation is not only 
a call to self-commitment; it is also the communication of a message. It 
imparts objective truth, what in fact is rightly called a doctrine. Because 
this element of revelation has tended to receive exclusive emphasis in the 
past, it does not follow that it may now be called in question or neglected. 
It must indeed be obvious that, by the very fact of speaking to man and 
making him an offer of friendship, God is telling man something about 
himself. The offer of personal communion is itself an implicit statement 
that God is a loving God. In fact it is precisely in God’s concern for man 
and his plan to save him that the revealed message essentially consists. 
Explicit teaching about this plan is certainly given, but not as something 
to be considered in isolation from God’s actual calling and saving. As 
already explained, words and acts form a unity. Hence, there can be no 
question of reducing the Christian message to a mere set of propositions, 
of abstract statements about God. But neither can the intellectual content 
of revelation be allowed to evaporate into ‘pure existential encounter’. 
This would be to neglect both the objective meaning of God’s Word and 
the aspirations of man’s intellectual nature. 

If one wished to sum up the message imparted by God in revelation, 
one could scarcely find a better idea than that of the ‘mystery’, proclaimed 
by St Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians.’* The ‘mystery’, in the special 
sense in which Paul uses it, is nothing other than God’s plan of salvation, 
kept secret from the beginning but now revealed by and in Christ. From 
all eternity it has been God’s purpose to unite all men to himself through 
the merits and after the pattern of Christ, his Son. Here, the entire system 
of salvation and its significance are concisely stated. Around this central 
affirmation all the great truths of revelation, the mysteries of Christianity 
in the more usual sense of that phrase, are clustered; indeed, they are 
already implied in it. The doctrines of the Blessed Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Redemption, for example, are presupposed in God’s decree raising 
up sinful man, through the power of the Holy Spirit, to be conformable 
to the image of his only-begotten Son. Similarly, the doctrine of the 
Church is a statement of God’s plan to gather all men into one great society 
of the saved, of which the visible Church on earth is the expression and 
preparation. The doctrine of the Last Things is also implied in the same 
central affirmation: God’s plan reaches its final fulfilment in the possession 
of eternal glory by those who have been found worthy, and this, of course, 
inevitably means the definitive exclusion from the kingdom of all others. 


13. Eph. 1:9-10. 
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In fact, there is no part of Christian doctrine which is not firmly grounded 
in the unique ‘mystery’ of salvation. In revealing himself as the God of 
love, as the saving God who, in Christ, comes with an offer of fellowship 
to man held captive by sin, God has already said in embryo all that the 
Church and her theology will later spell out in particular and detailed 
teachings. 


THE SELF-DISCLOSURE OF GOD 


Revelation, then, is both a call to man and a teaching about God. It is 
also a self-disclosure of God. This aspect has already emerged to some 
extent, but a few further remarks on it are called for. The very fact that 
God speaks to man inevitably involves some fevelation of himself. All 
speech is revealing of the speaker, even if it reveals no more than the desire 
to enter into communication. As a rule speech reveals more than this: 
it expresses a desire of the speaker, his will that something be done, his 
belief that something is true, etc. At its highest, however, speech is the 
expression of love. It unveils to another, as only speech can, a person’s 
inner thoughts and dispositions, with a view to sharing them. It offers a 
gift of all that is most inward and personal in the life of the speaker, and 
invites a similar gift in return. It expresses, in short, a genuine gift of self, 
which, if accepted, leads to a communion in love, a real sharing of life." 
We see this very clearly in marriage. The union of two people in married 
love presupposes and fosters a community of mind and heart in which 
each discloses his inner spiritual world to the other. The physical union 
is secondary to this, though it is a powerful expression of it and means 
of promoting it. The result of this profound sharing by the partners is a 
certain fusion or intermingling, limited but real, of the two personalities. 
And the more communication there is in marriage, through conversation 
and otherwise, the more love will grow. On the other hand, when com- 
munication ceases, when the parties have nothing to say to each other, 
or at any rate no longer have any meaning for each other, their union has 
lost its value and its true cohesive force. 

Making all the necessary qualifications and observing all due propor- 
tions, a similar relationship arises when God speaks his Word to man. 
God makes known to man his inner life; he discloses to him the secrets 
of his being. It thereby becomes possible for man to share God’s inmost 
being, though, if he is to do so in fact, he will have to accept the gift that 
is offered, yield himself to the attraction which the gift exercises upon him 
from the first moment that it is offered. Granted this initial response from 
man — in itself evidently a gift or grace from God — God’s loving action 


14. Cf. Latourelle, op. cit., 319. 
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will invade his whole personality and take him into fellowship of life, 
thereby raising him to a new, unheard-of plane of existence. This is what 
theology means when it speaks of the sanctifying grace which comes into 
the soul through justifying faith, or of the supernatural life to which man 
is raised up by Christ. This is what St John is referring to, when he says 
that eternal life consists in the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ.% 
Eternal life is precisely such knowledge, but, as will be evident from what 
has been said, the knowledge in question is not a purely intellectual matter. 
It involves also a moral attitude, a willingness to accept fellowship with 
God. It includes a basic option for the truth which God has revealed and 
which he is. 

The delicate personal relationship here involved and the need for a 
fitting attitude on man’s part in the face of God’s approach to him are 
seen more clearly when we recall that God’s revealing Word has the 
character of testimony. God, that is to say, asks man to accept a revelation 
on his personal authority. Man has no other evidence for it; he can know 
it only by accepting God’s Word. Obviously God is here showing con- 
fidence in man — otherwise he would not think of revealing himself to 
him — and is inviting confidence in return, confidence in God’s truthfulness 
and loving designs towards man. If man shows this confidence, he is 
giving honour to God, acknowledging him as the God of truth and love.” 
Man’s fundamental moral attitudes are evidently deeply involved here. 
All depends on whether he is willing to accept God as the focus and 
centre of his life. Unless man, in other words, has at least some beginning 
of love of God in his heart, he will not accept the offer of friendship God 
makes to him in revelation. 


INTERPERSONAL COMMUNION EFFECTIVELY REALIZED 


From the above analysis of revelation it will be clear that it is quite a 
complex reality. While our initial definition, revelation is God making 
himself known to man, still stands, it evidently implies much more than 
first impressions might lead one to suppose. In particular, it involves a 
radical transformation of man, provided he accepts it, and in any case 
it affects him profoundly. Since, strictly speaking, revelation occurs only 
when man accepts it, it is more adequately defined in terms of an inter- 
personal exchange. Revelation is God entering into communion of love 
and knowledge with man and thereby raising man to the level of his own 
inner life. ‘Through this revelation, therefore’, states the Constitution on 
Divine Revelation, ‘the invisible God (cf. Col. 1:15; 1 Tim. 1:17) out of 


15. John 17:3. 
16. Cf. Latourelle, op. cit., 320-4. 
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the abundance of his love speaks to men as friends (cf. Ex. 33:11; Gen. 
15:14-15) and lives among them (cf. Bar. 3:38), so that he may invite and 
take them into fellowship with himself’.2” 

Another point, also implicit in what has been said, deserves to be high- 
lighted. When God speaks, his Word, as Scripture says, does not return 
to him unfulfilled. Even a human word can be an instrument carrying out 
the will of the speaker, in a command, for example, or request. Whereas a 
human word, however, may fail in its purpose, God’s Word, though it 
does not do violence to the human will and often meets with opposition 
and may seem frustrated, cannot ultimately be defeated in its purpose. 
This follows from the fact that God’s Word is the expression of his will, 
and while this will, as addressed to each individual person, is conditional 
on a free response, God remains the master of events and gradually 
brings to completion his grand design. The power inherent in God’s Word 
is shown, on the one hand, in the mighty acts which attend the proclama- 
tion of his will and bring his will to pass; on the other hand, in the interior 
attraction which God exercises on the human heart. Through this twofold 
efficacy the Word of God, sooner or later, achieves its goal: salvation 
occurs, the elect are gathered in, the kingdom of heaven reaches its full 
perfection, the revelation which began with Abraham blossoms into that 
perfect fellowship in which the Whole Christ, Head and members, is 
united to the Father in a blessed eternity of knowledge and love. 


REVELATION AS HISTORICAL 


A further aspect of revelation as outlined above, one that receives much 
attention nowadays, is its historical character. We have already seen that 
revelation takes place through a series of actions and words, but the 
significance of this has not been fully brought out. The following points 
are worth noting.” 

First, it is revelation that has endowed history with movement, growth 
and direction. By pointing to a future time of fulfilment, first to the coming 
of the Messiah, and then to his return in glory at the consummation of all 
things, it has rescued man from the meaninglessness of a cyclic view of 
time in which the same pattern of events is endlessly repeated. Here lie 
the origins of the notion of progress which man, particularly in our time, 
finds so dynamic and alluring. The reason for this fascination is obvious: 
progress gives meaning to human history and the events that make it 
up, and holds forth the prospect of final success. This is in no small 
measure the explanation of the attraction of Marxism for many of our 


17. Dei Verbum, art. 2. 
18. Cf. Latourelle, op. cit., 343-58- 
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contemporaries: by holding forth the prospect of the millennium, of a 
paradise on earth to which the human race is moving forward, it meets 
the human craving for meaning and direction in life. But it is Christianity 
that brought the idea of progress into the world, and it cannot agree to 
its being appropriated by others. A better understanding of revelation 
can help us to renew our appreciation of its Christian origins, and can 
instil in us a lively sense of the movement of history towards the only goal 
which God has appointed for it, the return of Christ in glory to establish 
his eternal kingdom. 


To say that revelation is historical has also another meaning. It refers 
to the fact that revelation is itself a sacred history, a series of events linked 
together in a unified development in which each plays its part in achieving 
God’s saving plan. It is for this reason that the Exodus, the Covenant and 
other events of Old Testament history are still significant for us today. 
They have had a part in shaping us and we cannot fully understand what 


we are, what God has done and is doing for us in the Church, unless we — 


have some idea of their meaning. The sacrament of baptism, for example, 
is greatly impoverished if we see it in isolation from the long series of 
antecedent events, beginning with the Exodus, by which God was effecting 
the salvation of his people. These events were recapitulated and brought 
to perfection in the life, death and glorification of Jesus, and now come 
to fruition for this particular individual in the regenerating waters of 
baptism. 


There is yet a third sense in which revelation may be said to be historical. 
It is that revelation takes place in and through human history. In the very 
facts and events that make up human life God is revealing himself. In 
the lives and deaths of men, in their trials and defeats, their loves and 
hates, their vices and virtues, their good and evil deeds, God is speaking, 
acting, showing himself to man, carrying out his plan, promoting his 
grand design of forming a people to enter into eternal fellowship with him. 
This means that temporal events count, that what we do at every moment 
has profound and eternal consequences, that all that happens on this 
earth is in some sense permanent. For many of our contemporaries the 
happenings of human life lack ultimate seriousness: they pass, and cease 
to be, and sooner or later are forgotten. In Buddhism, one of the great 
religions of the world, even though man’s future destiny is linked to good 
actions, all life on earth is held to be a mere shadow of reality and the 
virtuous life consists in realising and coming to terms with this fact. But 
Judaism and Christianity are emphatic on the unseen depths of the events 
of human history and their eternal consequences, and they owe this 
emphasis to God’s self-disclosure in and through the history of the Israel- 
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ites.1® The well-known Christian teaching on ‘the sacrament of the present 
moment’, with its stress on the irreplaceable significance of even the 
smallest occasion in human life, is a striking illustration of the great 
practical significance of the fact that God has given himself to man in a 
historical revelation. 


THE FULLNESS OF REVELATION 


Revelation, we have seen, is a continuing process. At a certain point, 
however, the process reaches fulfilment. There comes a moment in history 
when God has fully revealed and given himself to man. This moment is 
ushered in by the Incarnation, by the appearance on earth in human form 
of God’s eternal, substantial Word. In Jesus Christ the perfect exchange 
between God and man is established, and from him this fellowship spreads 
out to embrace the entire world. 

God’s Word, let us recall, is the expression of God himself. As such 
it has only one perfect and archetypal realization, namely the Word who 
has proceeded from the Father from eternity and, in common with the 
Father, possesses the fullness and perfection of the Godhead. All other 
utterances of God, in whatever form — creative acts, historical deeds and 
events, human words — are instruments and reflections of this one, sub- 
stantial Word. In Jesus Christ the one Word of the Father becomes present 
and visible in our world. In him therefore the entire being of the Father 
is expressed and revealed. In him all that has been said above about 
revelation is fully and uniquely verified : about revelation as the voice of the 
one true God, the living God, sounding in man’s ears; about the expression 
of revelation in human words and mighty deeds of salvation; about the 
call thereby addressed to man and the response that is required of him; 
about the ‘mystery’ or hidden plan of God which revelation makes public; 
about the self-disclosure of God in a loving, confiding, trusting gesture 
aimed at setting up an intimate fellowship with man; about revelation as 
historical, as something that gives meaning and direction to human life, 
unfolds in a unified series of events, and is incarnate in the conditions of 
man’s existence. In the person, life, death and glorification of Jesus all 
this is manifestly and supremely present. In his words, his preaching, his 
calling and training of his disciples, his life of prayer and penance, his 
miracles, his conflicts with the Jewish leaders, his relations with his family 
and friends, above all in the great act of redeeming love which ended and 
crowned his earthly life —- in a word, in everything he did and all he was — 
Christ made known the Father and brought to fulfilment the Father’s 
plan to unite mankind in a communion of love and knowledge with 


19. Cf. Moran, op. cit., 42-3. 
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himself. ‘He who sees me sees the Father’ (John 14:9): in these words of 
Jesus to Philip are summed up the absolutely supreme and central role 
Christ plays in the history of revelation.*° 

It is plain that this role of Christ has depths which it is impossible to 
sound. Perhaps the best summary of what is implied is to be found in 
another celebrated statement of Christ, also reported by St John: ‘I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life’ (John 14:6). In these simple words we 
are taught not only the true significance of revelation — it is not merely 
truth but life as well — and the exclusive role of Christ in bringing it to us, 
but also the necessity of personal union with Christ in order to share in it. 
To appreciate the full significance of this, we must observe that it is in the 
person of Christ that revelation in its fullness has occurred. It is not just 
that the Son of God appeared on earth and announced God’s Word to 
the human race. What has happened rather is that the Son of God has 
become incarnate in an individual man and that revelation, therefore, has 
occurred first of all in this man’s human consciousness. The man Christ, 
whose integral manhood implies genuine human knowledge, is the first 
recipient of God’s full self-disclosure in the Word that has become in- 
carnate in him. The perfect fellowship with the human race that God has 
willed to establish has now become a reality. In Christ God discloses and 
gives himself fully to a member of our race and meets with a total response, 
of which the supreme act of loving obedience on the Cross is the perfect 
expression. In that act the union of love between God and the human race 
in which revelation is accomplished is established definitively and in its 
fullness. In and through his gesture of complete self-surrender to the 
Father, Jesus gives the final expression and proof of his filial love, thereby 
attaining, in his human consciousness, to that complete and untrammelled 
union with the Father which belongs to him as the Eternal Son. Now is 
fulfilled the prayer he uttered to the Father shortly before he died: ‘Now, 
Father, glorify thou me in thy own presence with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was made’ (John 17:5). It is nothing else than 
the fullness of revelation that Jesus prays for here: the ‘glory’ he asks to 
receive is the bliss of intimate fellowship with the Father through know- 
ledge and love, without the limitations which the conditions of this-worldly 
existence had hitherto imposed.”4 


On the Cross this ultimate break-through, this consummation, was — 


| accomplished. But for the moment its true character remained hidden, 
its glorious effects unrealised. Only with the Resurrection does Christ 
arrive at the summit of his way, receiving in body and soul the full effects 


20. Cf. Dei Verbum, art. 4. 
21. See the excellent chapter on Christ as Revelatory Communion in Moran, op. cit., ; 
57-76. 
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of perfect fellowship with the Father. It is at this moment that revelation 
is perfectly accomplished: in this mighty deed, the supreme act of God’s 
saving love for his people, and in the light with which it floods the human 
soul of Christ, the long course of God’s revelatory activity reaches its 
culmination.” 

In the risen Christ revelation is present in its fullness. The whole sub- 
sequent course of God’s saving plan is determined by this fact. Hence- 
forward, all that remains is that, by faith and the sacraments, men should 
share in the knowledge and love of Christ. It is in and through the risen 
Christ, and only in this way, that they can respond to the advances of God. 
It is for this purpose that Christ has instituted the Church, committing 
to it his Word and his sacraments, the means by which his Spirit comes 
to dwell in men’s hearts. Through the Spirit the revelation which was 
begun in Old Testament times and reached its fullness in the risen Christ 
becomes a living reality in the community of the Church, God’s People. 
Living the life of the Spirit, the life of the new, Christian man, the believer 
makes his way to the final consummation, to the full and definitive sharing 
in the life of the risen Christ. 


22. Ibid., 71-4. 











Kevin Condon, C.M. 


The Biblical Doctrine of Original Sin’ 


The outstanding importance of Scripture in the development of the 
doctrine and dogma of original sin does not need to be stressed. The 
scriptural influence was not the only one, but it was an all-important one. 
In the present re-assessment of traditional theology, it may be helpful to 
determine precisely what influences went into the shaping of the dogma 
and, among these influences, what was the precise contribution of the 
Bible and of late Jewish theology. The present paper is an attempted 
outline of the historical and conceptual factors which worked on the 
theology of the early Church and which, along with later Greek influence 
and patristic speculation, eventually led to the definitive fixation of the 
doctrine. It is not to be supposed that the dogma of original sin — as 
dogma — is to be found in the Bible. Our study will not be dogmatic but 
historical and inductive. 


A doctrine of primordial sin presupposes an awareness of sin in the | 


day-to-day existence of the Hebrew people, and must have been, to some 
extent, determined by that awareness. It was such an awareness of sin, 
and of the human condition which promoted actual sin, that led the 
Jahwist to present an aetiology of sin and suffering in Gen. 2-3. But it 
has to be asked whether he had the same concept of sin that we have. 
The English word ‘sin’ is a deeply religious one, meaning that which offends 
or outrages God. It is this aspect which is to the fore, rather than that of 
breaking a law or code.” To break the law is a crimen, and a crimen is not 
necessarily a sin. 

Now when we examine the terminology of the Old Testament we find 
that there is no single word which reproduces our notion of sin, with its 
deep religious connotation. Hebrew has several words, each with its own 
peculiar theological (rather than ‘religious’) nuance. They all presuppose 
a certain established norm from which the offender deviates, thereby in- 


1. An adaptation of a paper read to the Irish Theological Association at Naas, 2 
November 1966. 

2. Occasionally one meets with an etymology linking sin (German, Siinde) with the 
verb to sunder, which, if it were correct, would be theologically very convenient. But it 


appears incorrect. Sin is derived from the same root as the verb to be (cf. Latin: sunt, | 


sint, sons-sontis; German: sind) - whatever the semantic implication may be! 
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curring guilt, but none of them (by itself alone, or vi vocis) gives expression 
to the notion of a direct offence against God. If such a notion is to be 
found it will rather be indirectly, or by virtue of the context. 

By far the commonest word is the root ht’, the basic meaning of which 
is ‘to miss the mark’ (as in the Greek hamartano). Whence: misdemeanour, 
negligence, lack of application in observing the proper norm. It is true 
that the word is found chiefly in religious contexts, but the fact that it 
also has a profane usage, and also the fact that even in a religious context 
the accent can be on the formal aspect of deviation, rather than on that 
of offence against God, makes us hesitate to identify it with what we mean 
by sin. Hatt’at can mean a ‘stupid’ action, one which is done bishgaga, 
‘in error’, and of which one is informed or enlightened later on (cf. Gen. 
18:20). In Ps. 32, the Psalmist avows that he was led to see and confess 
his sin by his later suffering. Or the offence can be an infringement of a 
cult-law which incurs guilt (’asham) and has to be expiated. Here there is 
such dynamic virtue inherent in the act, even when done unawares, that 
the guilt incurred is just as great as if the act were done ‘with hand raised’. 
Or again, the dynamic effect is so great, so positive, that even when the 
sin is expiated it can work its sinister effect on future generations.* Some- 
times the offence is identified with ‘folly’ (n®balah), because it lacks wisdom. 
It’s the fool who says in his heart: there is no God! 

Admittedly, these evidences are sparse, but they occur often enough to 
justify the view that the root ht’ (and also pesha‘, ‘awah or shagah)* puts 
more stress on the formal breaking of a norm than on the offence against 
God. The words can connote a notion analogous to our word sin, but 
indirectly. To fall away from the norm carries with it a sense of guilt, of 
liability to punishment, of a state of sinfulness. The root ht’ often has this 


3. Cf. Ezech. 18:2 ff. Ezechiel combats this notion of atavistic sin. From the Exile 
onwards there was a growing emphasis on personal sin and personal responsibility. 
4. The statistical evidence is interesting. The root At’: verb, 233 times altogether; noun, 
283 times (nearly always of a religious failing, sometimes of the means -— sacrifice - of 
expiating sin). The root pS‘ (to rebel, transgress): verb, 41 times; noun, 92 times. The 
root ‘wh: verb 17 times (sometimes in a profane sense, to bend); noun (‘awén), 227 
times, in a strongly religious sense, often connoting guilt. The root §gh (to err): verb, 
23 times; noun, 19 times. 

In the LXX Aamartia translates hatta’t 238 times, ‘aw6n 70 times and pesha‘ 19 times. 
But it also translates several other Hebrew words, many of which do not properly 
signify ‘sin’. The tendency of the LXX was to convey a deeper religious sense of sin 
than is to be found in the original. 

The usage of the Old Testament can depend largely on the source from which the 
particular word may spring. Thus, sin as a breach of a norm, is /egal; as a foolish action, 
is opposed to wisdom; as an offence against God, is religious. Whether in the Catholic 
confessional or in the books of the Old Testament, the layman’s religious awareness 
of sin can be much more intense than that of the theologian! (Cf. the Psalms.) 

The study of sin presented in these pages is largely indebted to the TWNT, I, pp. 
267-335; also RGG?, VI, 479-94; and SDB, article on Péché, Tome VII, 407-567. 
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connotation. Sometimes the writer, in order the more to convey the sense 
of guilt, will heap together the various words in a cumulative way. This 
happens most often in the lamentation Psalms where, precisely, the 
religious sense of sin, as against the theological, which is most apparent 
in the legal books, comes to the fore (cf. Ps. 32:5, Job 34:37). 

These remarks are true even of pesha‘, to rebel, which comes nearest 
(but not all the way!) to meaning what we mean by ‘sin’. The word is a 
strong one, even if the rebellion can be conceived of as more against the 
‘stipulations’ than against God. And here the context can give added 


force. ‘See, for example, how the word pesha‘ is used by the Prophet - 


Amos, one of the earliest of our biblical authors. We find that the “‘trans- 
gressions” of which he speaks embrace inhumanity, cruelty, social in- 
justice, violation of contract, acceptance of bribes, violation of the public 
trust, greed, lust and hypocrisy. ... There is no question here of sin as 
the merely formal, mechanically computed violation of a law’.5 


However, when all is added up, it must be acknowledged that one does - 


not find in the Old Testament any word that means precisely what we 
mean by fo sin, still less what we mean when we speak absolutely of Sin. 
There was breach of law, and consequent fear before God, there was guilt 
and a sense of liability to punishment, there was consciousness of evil 
and suffering and a linking of suffering and the misery of the human 


condition with sin, but all this was not absolutized into SIN (4 &uaptia). : 


Not until late Judaism, and thereafter the New Testament, does one find 
sin absolutized, or personified into a sort of cosmic or satanic power. 


OLD TESTAMENT SPECULATION ON THE ORIGIN AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF SIN 


Whatever about the terminology and the theology behind it, Hebrew man 
was well aware of a universally sinful existence. One expects, therefore, 
to find in the Bible speculation on the origin of this existence, and of sin 
itself. The surprising thing is how little one does find! True, one meets it 
at the beginning of the book of Origins (Genesis), but how little echo 
there is of these early chapters elsewhere in the Bible! Not even the book 
of Job, which treats ex professo of sin and human misery and death, says 
anything of Adam and the fall and the consequent doom of death inflicted 
on the human race. Again, it is only in late Judaism that Adam and the 
fall take a leading place in Jewish theology. Even in Genesis, the doctrine 
of Adam and the fall are peculiar to the Jahwist who, precisely because 
of his craftmanship, his psychological and theological acumen, would 


5. BRUCE VAWTER, Missing the Mark, The Way, January 1964. 
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appear to have been an individual and original thinker — and not a school 
or tradition. 

The traditions of Gen. 1-11 are attributed by the vast majority of critics 
to two complexes, the priestly code (P) and the Jahwist (J). The Elohist 
has no account of the origin of man, or if he had, it was omitted by the 
final compiler. The first creation narrative (1:1-2:4a) belongs to the 
priestly complex, which is then continued in c. 5 and (mixed with J) in 
cc. 6-11. In this story of man’s origin there is nothing about the fall. 
(There is a hint of it, but only after the deluge, in the change of man’s 
diet, 9:3 ff.). The key verses (1:26 f.: ‘Let us make man after our image 
and in our likeness’, etc.) were understood by Philo, and later by Irenaeus 
and the Greek Fathers, in the context of cc. 2-3 on the fall. After Adam’s 
sin the ‘image’ (selem) remained intact, since it consisted in man’s rational 
faculties; but the ‘likeness’ (d®muth) perished, because it was a grace 
added to the natural image. But in the context of P himself, who is alto- 
gether ‘optimistic’ (cf. the repeated formula in 5:1 and 9:6), this inter- 
pretation is very doubtful. The nearest analogue to Gen. 1 is to be found 
in Ps. 8, a psalm which, as a paean to man (‘Thou hast made him a little 
less than elohim!’) is altogether ‘optimistic’. Nor is there any hint of a 
fall in the ancient creation hymn of Ps. 104. Admittedly these are negative 
arguments, based on silence, but they have to be considered. 

In contrast with P the Jahwist is primarily interested in man’s existence 
and lot. More than any other author of the Old Testament he shows an 
extraordinary awareness of the psychology of sin, in the purely religious 
sense, and this, in view of his antiquity, is astonishing. One notices that 
he avoids the conventional Hebrew words for ‘sin’ — perhaps deliberately, 
in view of their legalistic overtones — and speaks rather of ‘evil’ (ra‘). 
By the way in which he uses ancient mythical® and aetiological materials 
and gives them a new orientation of his own, creates a deep-dimensional 
effect which renders the interpretation very difficult. There are three 
phases to be considered: firstly, the motif of the original matter (thus, 


6. As used here ‘myth’ has to be understood in a definite and specific sense. Myth, 
properly understood, belongs to the pre-logical phase of man’s history, when his 
awareness of the numinous or divine was intense, but as yet experiential and not derived 
from abstract reasoning. As distinct from saga, or legend, or aetiological story, myth 
properly belongs to the sphere of cult, in which was celebrated not what the divinity 
once did, but what he was a/ways doing, or always stood for. Similarly, the muthos or 
cult-recital told not of what the deity once did, but of those activities or doings of the 
deity which at all times are having their effect on the people who honour him. The 
myth, as an Ursprungsgeschichte, told not of an historic event, but rather gave the basis 
for the actual state of things. Later on, in the post-mythical era, the form tended to 
become allegorized or historicized or rationalized. It could also become an object of 
poetic artifice and fancy, as in the ‘myths’ of Greece and Rome. Cf. s. MOWINCKEL, 
RGG', IV, 1274 ff.) 
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for instance, it may well be that the serpent in the original story was a real 
serpent and that the motif of the story was to give an aetiology to the 
strange hostility between men and snakes); secondly, the motif which the 


Jahwist creates by re-orientating the story (thus, in c. 2, an aetiology of . 


marriage; in c. 3 an aetiology of man’s fallen existence, the serpent 
becoming a symbol of evil); thirdly, the historical perspective which is 
created by his putting the narrative at the beginning of a Heilsgeschichte 
of Israel. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a primitive myth-form lies 
behind the Jahwist’s narrative. a more primitive form of the same genre 
is to be found in Ezech. 28, where the Prophet exploits the myth in a 
dirge against the prince of Tyre. Here too one finds the same motif of 
primitive perfection and beauty and of a fall, due to the ambition to 
emulate God: 


(28:2) Being swollen with pride, 
you have said: I am a god; 
I am sitting on the throne of God 
surrounded by the seas. 
Though you are a man and not a god, 
you consider yourself the equal of God. ... 


(28:12 ff.) You were once an exemplar of perfection, 
full of wisdom, 
perfect in beauty; 
you were in Eden, in the garden of God. 
A thousand gems formed your mantle. 
Sard, topaz, diamond, chrysolite, onyx . . . (etc.) 
all were prepared on the day of your creation. 
I had provided you with a guardian cherub; 
You were on the holy mountain of God; 
you walked amid red-hot coals. 
Your behaviour was exemplary from the day of your creation 
until the day when evil was first found in you. 
Your busy trading has filled you with violence and sin. 
I have thrown you down from the mountain of God, 
and the guardian cherub has destroyed you from amid the 
coals. 
Your heart has grown swollen with pride 
on account of your beauty. 
You have corrupted your wisdom 
owing to your splendour. .. . 
(JB, i.e. Jerusalem Bible) 
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real In utilizing a myth-form of this kind, the Jahwist, who himself belongs to 
the a post-mythical era, to some extent rationalizes — as well as historicizes — 
the the material. The story becomes less flamboyant, and the myth is to some 
yor . extent taken out of it (for instance: the man was put in the garden ‘to 
ent till it and keep it’!). But the double dimension remains. On the one hand, 
h is as a myth-form with universal application, it tells not of what once 
chte happened when the Man sinned, but of what always happens when man 

sins. Adam (‘man’) connotes ’adamah (dust) by his very name. So long 
lies as he is faithful to God he has ‘life’. Once he sins disruption enters his 
snre . existence, he loses communion with God, becomes conscious of guilt and 
in a shame, has to earn his bread in suffering and toil, with the grim doom of 
f of death hanging over him. The rebellion of sin (symbolized by the serpent) 
1 to becomes a power for ever harrassing him in his daily existence, 


On the other hand, by putting the story of the fall at the beginning of 
Genesis the Jahwist opens an historical perspective. The primordial fall 
may be regarded either as a first tragic milestone in man’s sinful existence, 
or as the origin of all sin and of man’s sinful essence. The former is con- 
sonant with the Bible generally; the latter carries with it overtones of Greek 
philosophical speculation which are not at home in the Old Testament. 


But there is a deeper question: to what extent does Gen. 2-3 purport to 
be an account of man’s origin in ‘history’ (i.e. recorded time)? In the 
remainder of the Bible, Adam and his sin play almost no part; only in late 
Judaism do these motifs become an object of theological speculation. 
For the Bible generally — and indeed for Genesis itself - the one origin 
of real interest was that of the Covenant and religion of Jahweh, linked 
with the historic figure of Moses. God was the Creator of Israel — that 
was the primary object of Israel’s faith. That God was also the creator 
of the world, and of man, that was a secondary and later object. The 
origin of Israel was the only one celebrated in the cult and liturgy of the 
people. Like the infancy gospels in respect of the gospel proper, the whole 
tion of Genesis must be regarded as a sort of preface to the story of the historic 
Mosaic covenant. Gen. 2-3 cannot, therefore, be considered ‘primitive 
revelation’, still less as ‘history’ (in the sense of recorded fact). The story 
of man’s origin stems rather from later theological reflection on man and 
his existence in the light of the faith of Israel — in which reflection, ancient 
. mythological motifs were exploited and re-orientated. 

A detailed appraisal of what the Old Testament has to say about man’s 

sinful condition is not possible within the compass of a short paper. But 

{ there are two important sources which have to be looked at, however 
briefly: the book of Job, and the non-canonical books of late Judaism. 


the 
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JOB AND PSALM 51 


Itself a wisdom book, Job is a criticism of certain tenets of the wisdom 
school, namely that prosperity is the reward of virtue and suffering the 
punishment of sin. Job, who suffers, and yet is not aware of having sinned, 
explores the problem of evil, but finds no solution. In passionate elegies 
he discourses about man’s suffering, his fragility, transiency and nothing- 
ness — in brief, the human condition. Then in the second part of the book, 
the long speeches of Jahweh seem to be intended to inculcate humble 
acceptance of the human condition, in face of the majesty and power of 
God, as displayed in the miracles of nature. Nature itself, as it were, 
admonishes him that God’s wisdom is greater than man’s reason, that 
God’s wisdom is at work even when human reason sees nothing but per- 
plexity, if not despair. 

In the light of these remarks one may consider a few sample texts. Thus 
Job 4:17-20: 


Can mortal man be righteous before God? 
can a man be pure before his Maker? 
Even in his servants he puts no trust, 
and his angels he charges with error; 
how much more those who dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, 
who are crushed before the moth? ... (RSV). 


Here the situation is that of mortal man standing before God in judgment. 
In such circumstances, can mortal man be right? can he be pure before 
his Creator? ‘Pure’ and ‘right’ are parallel to each other and therefore 
identical. There is also an identification between man’s mortal condition 
— his nothingness - and unrighteousness. But this does not necessarily 
betoken a doctrine of original sin; the accent is on man’s existence, not 
on his essence. It betokens no more than the existential reaction of every 
Hebrew when confronted by the all-holy God. Man is encompassed by 
sin and uncleanness and nothingness, but this does not in itself mean 
that he is in a state of sin. 


Similarly Job 14: 


Man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 
He comes forth like a flower, and withers; 

he flees like a shadow, and continues not. 
And dost thou open thy eyes upon such a one 

and bring him into judgment with thee? 
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Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
There is not one. 
Since his days are determined, 
and the number of his months is with thee, 
and thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass, 
look away from him and desist, 
that he may enjoy like a hireling his day. (RSV) 


Job uses the language of cult, ‘clean and unclean’, to describe man’s very 
existence, as compared with the all-holy, unseen God. 


These texts help towards the understanding of another Jocus clussicus, 
Ps. 51:4 f.: 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight, 
so that thou art justified in thy sentence 
and blameless in thy judgment. 
Behold I was brought forth in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me. (RSV) 


This is the classic lamentation for sin, in which one finds an intense aware- 
ness of sin and guilt in a purely religious sense, but it can hardly be said 
to present a doctrine about sin. While verse 6 could mean that a man’s 
very essence is sinful, through the act of conception — and so in fact it is 
interpreted in the light of the dogma of original sin — yet there is no 
parallel in the Old Testament for the notion that human conception itself 
is a vehicle for the transmission of sin, understood in a material, ontic 
sense. The Psalmist can equally well mean that man is born into a fallen 
and fragile existence, and in the light of Job and the Bible generally this 
would appear to be what he does mean. 


JUDAISM 


The nearest parallels to the doctrine of original sin, as it is enshrined in 
Catholic dogma, are to be found in late Jewish theology, a field which 
has been much neglected by Catholic theologians. The material on our 
subject is not easy to order, and there are different schools of thought. 
Formerly one could distinguish rabbinic theology and apocalyptic; now 
one must add Qumran or the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are three points to 
be briefly examined: the origin of sin, in what the fall consisted; and the 
remedy against sin. 

As regards the primordial source of sin within the human scene, there is 
nothing very dogmatic about it in Jewish theology. The book of Eth. 
Henoch (6-9; 69) and the book of Jubilees (5 and 10) trace the origin 
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of sin back to the commerce between the sons of God and the daughters 
of men, as related in Gen. 6:1-4. The apocryphal ‘lives’ of Adam and 
Eve trace it back above all to Eve (cf. Apoc. Mos. 32; also Syr. Bar. 48, 
42). But the most important and influential sources, so far as this subject 
was concerned (4 Ezra and the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch),’ trace 
human sin back to Adam. 

In regard to the fall itself and what it entailed, there were different 
schools of thought. Rabbinic theology does not appear to have ascribed 
to the fall any fundamental change in creation. This is seen especially in 
the rabbinic doctrine on the yeser ha ra‘. Thus, already in the book of 
Sirach: ‘He himself made man in the beginning, and then left him free 
to make his own decisions. If you wish, you can keep the commandments, 
to behave faithfully is within your power’ (15:13-16—JB). That the yeser 
ha ra‘ was created appears to have been commonly held: ‘Thus God has 
said to the Israelites ... My children I have created you with an evil 
impulse, but I have given you the Law as a means of salvation. So long 
as you occupy yourselves with it, that impulse will not rule over you’ 
(Sifre Deut. 45 on 11:18). Similarly, the Mishna refers the words of Gen. 
1:1, ‘and behold it was very good’, to man’s impulses; when ruled they 
are good, when not evil. The solution is to be found in the Law (Gen. 
Rabba 9, 1, 31). At the same time, some of the Rabbis did see evidences 
of an original ‘fall’: loss of vision, of length of days, of stature and — in 
creation itself — of fertility of soil and brightness of stars. Rabbi Shmuel 
(c. 260 A.D.) speaks of a ‘corruption’ or ‘perishing’ that entered with the 
first man. Things will not return to their original status (t@qun) until the 
ben perez comes, and with him the era of salvation (Gen. Rabba 12 on 2, 
4). 

In apocalyptic the view was gloomier. God created man in body and 
soul, but man disobeyed and death entered. The reason he disobeyed was 
that he bore an ‘evil heart’ (cor malignum, corresponding to the yeser ha 
ra‘ of the Rabbis). ‘For the first Adam, clothing himself with the evil heart 
(Latin: cor malignum bajulans), transgressed and was overcome, and like- 
wise also all who were born of him’ (4 Ezra 3:21). It is not said expressly 
that the ‘evil heart’ was created; yet we read in 4:30 that ‘a grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the beginning, and how much 
fruit of ungodliness has it produced unto this time . . .!"° ‘Long afterwards 


7. These two works are closely related. Ezra was well known to the Latin Fathers, 
for the Latin translation was incorporated into the Vulgate as an appendix. All quota- 
tions here are from the edition of R. H. Charles (Oxford 1913). 


8. Interesting from the point of view of Rom. 5:15 ff. is the continuation of this verse: | 


‘If a grain of evil seed has produced so much fruit of ungodliness, when once the ears 
of the good seed shall have been sown without number, how great a floor shall they be 
destined to fill!’ (4:30 f.). 
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the inhabitants of the City (i.e. Jerusalem) committed sin, in all things 
doing even as Adam and his generations had done: for they also had 
clothed themselves (Latin: utebantur) with the evil heart’ (3:26). ‘For the 
evil heart has grown up in us, which has estranged us from God, and 
brought us into destruction; and has made known to us the ways of death, 
and showed us the paths of perdition, and removed us far from life; and 
that not a few only, but well nigh all that have been created!’ (7:48). 

Adam’s sin has brought death and judgment to all men: ‘O thou Adam, 
what hast thou done! For though it was thou that sinned, the fall was not 
thine alone but ours also, who are thy descendants! For how does it 
profit us that the eternal age is promised to us, whereas we have done the 
works that bring death? And that there is foretold to us an imperishable 
hope, whereas we so miserably are brought to futility?’ (4 Ezra 7:118 ff.). 

Similarly, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch: ‘For what did it profit Adam 
that he lived 930 years and transgressed that which was commanded? 
Therefore the multitude of time that he lived did not profit him, but 
brought death and cut off the years of those who were born from him’ 
(2 Bar. 17:2 f.). Because God has not forgotten the people who now are, 
and those who have passed away, the Seer remembers those who are 
appointed to-come: “because when Adam sinned and death was decreed 
against those who should be born, then the multitude of those who should 
be born was numbered, and for that number a place was prepared where 
the living might dwell and the dead might be guarded. ... For truly my 
redemption has drawn nigh and is not far distant as aforetime’ (2 Bar. 
23:3 ff.). ‘O Adam, what hast thou done to all those who are born from 
thee ? And what will be said to the first Eve who hearkened to the serpent? 
For all this multitude are going to corruption, nor is there any numbering 
of those whom the fire devours’ (2 Bar. 48:42 f.). 

Adam and Eve were the first. They were responsible for our sinful 
condition. At the same time it is not said that all men inherit from them 
a state of sin. If there is a multitude going to corruption, it is because they 
themselves have sinned. Elsewhere emphasis is put on the responsibility 
of each individual. “Though Adam first sinned and brought untimely 
death upon all, yet of those who were born from him each one of them 
has prepared for his own soul torment to come, and each again has chosen 
for himself glories to come’ (2 Bar. 54:15). ‘Adam is therefore not the 
cause, save only of his own soul, but each of us has been the Adam of his 
own soul’ (2 Bar. 54:19). 

In other sources consideration is given to the fact that sin produces sin 
and causes it to increase, and that God himself punishes sin by further 
sin. ‘The sinner adds sins to his sins, while he lives’ (Ps. Sol. 3:12; cf. 
Rom. 1:18 ff.). ‘Today the evil impulse says to someone: Do this, and 
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tomorrow: Do that, until it finally says: Pray to other gods, and he goes 
and does it’ (b Shab. 105b). Sickness is a punishment of sin, as well as 
death: ‘no death without sin, and no chastisement without guilt’ (b Shab. 
55a). Finally, eternal damnation: ‘the destruction of the sinner is for ever’ 
(Ps. Sol. 3:13). 

The universally sinful condition is also a theme of the writings of the 
Qumran sect. Here, however, there is also a pronounced dualism, of the 
‘children of light’ and the ‘children of darkness’. Those who join the 
community of the new covenant are given the grace to observe the law, 


and thus to obviate sin. To them it is given to share in the mysteries of . 


God. ‘Yet never could flesh alone attain unto this, nor that which is 
moulded of clay do wonders so great — steeped in sin from the womb and 
in guilt of perfidy unto old age. Verily I know that righteousness lies not 
with man, nor perfection of conduct with mortals. Only with God on 
High are all works of righteousness; and never can the way of man be 
established, save by the spirit . . .” (1QH iv, 35 ff.). 

Finally, as an instance of hellenistic Judaism and of the influence of 
Greek philosophy, there was Philo, in whom one finds not a little of that 
dualism of spirit versus matter which was so characteristic of later Greek 
religion. Of special interest, in the light of his philosophy, is his statement 
that ‘sinning is congenital to every mortal man’ (travti yevnt® ... 
ovpgues TO Guaptaverv—Vita Mos. II, 147). Yet, even here, it is not sin 
but sinning that is said to belong to his nature. 

As regards the remedy against sin, for the Rabbis there was no doubt 
about it — it was the Law, and the Law alone. The Law makes it possible 
to be sinless (cf. Phil. 3:6; Gal. 1:14), and sinlessness preserves from death. 
For the Qumran sect, which broke away from orthodox Judaism, it was 
observance of the Law, plus withdrawal from the world of lies and evil. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A detailed survey of the New Testament is not possible here, nor necessary. 
It will suffice to point out certain fundamental positions, and to draw the 
conclusions. In the synoptic gospels there is question not of Sin, but of 
sins, and of Satan’s sovereignty over the world; in John, of sins and of sin 
— understood in a collective-abstract sense; in Paul, of Sin, understood 
as a sort of cosmic power ruling over man’s condition. 


(i) The synoptic gospels 


The New Testament is heir to the Old Testament, but also to the theology 
of Judaism. And the theology which had most influence on the New 
Testament writers (especially the synoptic gospels and St Paul) was not 
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that of the Rabbis, nor that of Qumran, but that of the apocalyptic books. 
So far as the first three gospels are concerned, one cannot say that they 
present a theology of sin — or of sins, for in them and in Acts the word 
is always in the plural. In Matt. 1:21 we find the name ‘Jesus’ given to 
the Saviour ‘because he will save his people from their sins’. We also find 
Jesus consorting with ‘sinners’ rather than with the ‘just’, for he is come 
‘not to save the just but sinners’ (Matt. 9:10 ff.). In the institution of the 
Eucharist we find reference to ‘the blood of the covenant which is poured 
out for many for the remission of sins’ (cf. Is. 53:12). 

The theology of the synoptics is dominated above all by the motif of 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God, understood more or less after 
the manner of the apocalyptic books. This world is ruled over by Satan; 
the world to come, or the Kingdom of God will be ruled by God alone. 
Satan and his works will be destroyed. The works and preaching of Jesus 
are an onslaught on this kingdom of Satan. In a sense, therefore, the 
kingdom of God is already at work in his ministry. The emphasis is not 
on original sin, unless one can identify original sin with the human con- 
dition as one of bondage to Satan and his rule. 


(ii) St John 


Here we find a good deal more about sin. Christ redeems from sin: in 
him ‘there is no sin’ (1 John 3:5; cf. John 8:46); he is ‘the lamb of God 
who takes away the sin of the world’ (1:29); whose blood ‘cleanses us 
from all sin’ (1 John 1:7); who is ‘an expiation for our sins, and not for 
ours alone but also for the sins of the whole world’ (1 John 2:2). 

But how does John understand sin? In the gospel it is above all the sin 
of refusal to believe in him whom God sent into the world. ‘If I had not 
come and spoken to them, they would not have sin; but now they have 
no excuse for their sin’ (15:22). ‘If you were blind, you would not have 
sin; but now that you say “We see”, your sin remains’. Because they 
refuse to believe, they are ‘of their father, the devil’, who was a ‘murderer 
from the beginning’ (8:44). ‘He who sins is of the devil; for the devil has 
sinned from the beginning’ (1 John 3:8). He identifies sin with &vopia 
(1 John 3:4) and with &8ixia (1 John 5:17). Always for St John sin 
connotes positive transgression or disbelief which causes guilt and separa- 
tion from God and involves servitude to a demonic power. 


(iii) St Paul 


St Paul is the only author of the New Testament who can really be said 
to have a ‘theology’ of sin. Law, flesh, sin, death - and their opposites, 
Grace, Spirit, justice, life — these are the cornerstones of his reflection on 
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the Christ-event. Nevertheless, the only passage in which he speculates 
at length on the origin of sin is Rom. 5:12-20. Before examining this 
passage, some remarks on his approach to the problem will be of benefit. 

St Paul, as a Jew, has an outlook quite different from ours. His stand- 
point is historico-eschatological. What was called ‘this world’ is for him - 
in a sense — already past; the ‘world to come’ is — in a sense — already 
present. Israel’s hope in an eschatological era of salvation is already 
basically fulfilled in Christ, the historical Jesus who died on a Cross and 
is now raised to glory. Therefore, St Paul’s thought is motivated pre- 
eminently by reflection on on the history of salvation (Heilsgeschichte). 
For him, the four turning points of history are: Adam, Abraham, Moses, 
Christ. He is interested in them above all as historic and salvific turning 
points ; he is less interested in the precise ontic or anthropological changes 
wrought in man’s condition by these turning points. 

(2) St Paul’s preoccupation with the problem of sin gets its start from 
his polemic against Judaism, viz., the tenet that sin can only be taken 
away by the observance of the Law. If that were so, then the gentiles were 
all excluded from salvation because they had not the Mosaic Law. But 
more than that, law as such cannot take away sin. Rather, the Law ‘stole 
in’ so that Sin might abound! (cf. Gal. 3:19; Rom. 7:7-12). Only the grace 
of God, through faith in the Christ-event, can take away sin.® 

(3) So far as one can judge, the fate of children who die before the use 
of reason does not come under St Paul’s consideration — only that of adult 
sinners, whether Jewish or pagan. We should not therefore be prone to 
read into him a theology of sin which takes account of the effect of sin 
on infants. Always he has to be interpreted according to his own usage. 
If, for instance, St Paul speaks of ém@6upia, he is not thinking exclusively 
— or even primarily — of sexual lust; he is thinking above all of the desire 
that includes or leads to Aubris and revolt against God’s commandment, 
the sort of desire that made Eve seek to be like unto God, ‘knowing good 
and evil’ (cf. Rom. 7:11). If St Paul speaks of the ‘bent of the flesh’ or 
the ‘works of the flesh’ or the ‘desires of the flesh’, he is not thinking 
merely of lusts, or lustful desires. For him, as for the whole Bible, the 
flesh means the realm of mere mortal man and his potential, as opposed 
to the Spirit of God and his graces — a significant corrective when one 
considers how the Fathers of the Greco-Roman world understood the 
‘flesh’ and its relationship to original sin. Or again, if he speaks of ‘death’, 
he is thinking not merely of physical death but of eschatological death: 


9. St Paul himself was not converted from sin. So far as the observation of the Law 
was concerned, he was ‘blameless’ (Phil. 3:6). Rather he was converted from an attitude 
of self-reliance in respect of sin, of ‘boasting’ in the Law, or ‘boasting’ in the flesh, to 
reliance on the grace of God in Christ — alone. 
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lates | ‘the wages of sin is death’ (1 Cor. 15:56) or ‘Sin reigned through death’ 
» this (Rom. 5:21). But it would be a mistake to read into him the distinction 
nefit. of later theology between poena damni and poena sensus. Especially impor- 
tand- _ tant is his usage of the word SIN (* &yaptia). Rarely in the plural, except 
1im- in quotations from the Old Testament, the word is nearly always in the 
eady __ singular, and has a very pregnant sense. 1) &uaptia means not the indivi- 
‘eady | dual sin, nor the state of sinfulness, but connotes a sort of personified, 
sand cosmic power, especially in Rom. 1-8. Instead of SIN, he might have used 
pre- the word ‘Satan’ (see above, on St John), which in fact does not occur 
chte). _ at all in these chapters. Thus Paul can say that ‘Christ condemned sin 
loses, _ in the flesh’, as if it were a hostile agent. Sin works in man’s ‘flesh’ or his 
ning ‘mortal body’ (his merely human condition!), causes him to break the 
anges law, and thus ‘to die’. Speaking in the person of the perplexed and pre- 
Christian Jew he says in Rom. 7: ‘I do not the good that I will, but the 
from evil that I do not will, this I do. But if I do what I do not will, it is not 
taken _I who put it into effect but Sin that dwells in me. I find it to be a law 
were __ that when I want to do what is right, it is evil that comes to hand. I take 
. But _ pleasure in God’s law, so far as my interior is concerned, but I see another 
‘stole law in my members, making war on the law of my mind, and taking me 
grace captive under the law of Sin which is in my members’. 
But if sin is personified as a sort of cosmic, satanic power, which takes 
e use hold of man and makes him captive, one cannot for all that identify it 
adult with what later theology calls original sin. Sin always has for St Paul 
ne to the connotation of positive transgression. Sin is hostile to God (cf. Rom. 
of sin 8:7). ‘Without the Law’, he writes, ‘I would not have known Sin’. ‘When 


sage. there was no Law, I was alive; but when the commandment came, Sin 
sively came to life, and I died’ (cf. Rom. 7:7-13). 

lesire 

nent, Rom. 5:12-20 

good 


h’ or Teachers of Scripture will concur that there is no text of St Paul more 
iking difficult to expound! Doing it with a class of students, one invariably gets 
>, the bogged down in endless questions and finally arrives at an impasse. St 
osed Paul cannot have intended it as a dogmatic assertion. It is not kerygma, 


1 one nor catechesis; it is a sort of meditation, not without parallels in con- 
d the temporary Jewish writing, especially 4 Ezra. The kerygma will be found 
eath’, in 3:21 ff. Here we have a reflection on it, a multiple comparison of the 
eath: old man and the new man, with the motifs of antithesis and supersedence 


overlapping each other. Two Adams are contrasted, as heads and em- 
e Law bodiments of two humanities. The contrast of old and new, of before and 
~e after, is then continued in cc. 6-8. 

The crucial words are in quo omnes peccaverunt of the Vulgate (for ég” @ 
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travtes fyaptov). The Latin in quo can refer back to peccatum or to , 
Adam (although the latter is grammatically difficult). For some time St 
Augustine opted for the former: ‘in which (sin of Adam) all men sinned’, 
Then he perceived that in quo could not refer to sin, since the Greek 
cuaptia is feminine, so he referred the in quo to Adam: ‘In whom (Adam) 
all sinned’. By solidarity, all men are one with, or embodied in, Adam 
himself. But the Greek does not permit either of these translations. Since , 
there are many difficulties in the passage, the most convenient approach 
is to distinguish what is certain from what is uncertain. 


What is certain 


(1) That the accent is primarily on the contrast: contrast between the ' 
first head and the second; between the ‘transgression’ (disobedience) 
of the first and the ‘justifying act’ (Sixafcopa=UtraKxot\=obedience) of 
the second; between the effect of the former (=‘death’) and the effect of 
the latter (—‘life’); between the amplitude of the first effect (“many were 
made sinners’ — &yaptwAoi — not ‘sinful’) and the amplitude of the second 
effect (‘many will be made just’). 

(2) That throughout the passage neither the noun nor the verb for 
‘sin’ connotes a ‘state of sin’. &yaptia connotes, as always in cc. 1-8, a 
satanic, cosmic power or tendency, hostile to God. &yapté&veiv means ‘to 
commit sin’. &yaptoAol means ‘sinners’. 

(3) That St Paul finds a causal link between Adam’s sin and the sins 
of mankind. But what this causal link is, he does not specify. He does not 
attribute it, as the gnostics did, to the material substance transmitted by 
Adam; nor does he attribute it to Satan, even though he personifies sin 
as if it were a satanic power; nor does he attribute it to what the Rabbis 
called the ‘evil impulse’; nor does he say that a ‘state of sin’ is inherited 
from Adam. But he does imply that ‘death’ is inherited from Adam, not 
merely death in the physical sense, but above all death in a figurative sense.” 
Therefore, original death rather than original sin. 


10. Cf. R. Bultmann: ‘Now it must be noted that the real theme of Rom. 5:12 ff. is 
not the origin of sin but the origin of death; more accurately, even the origin of death 
is the theme only as the negative aspect of the positive theme, the origin of life, for the 
meaning of the passage in its context is this: The certainty of the Christian hope set 
forth in 5:1-11 has its foundation in the fact that Christ has obtained life for the man- 
kind instituted by him, and obtained it with the same certainty with which Adam brought | 
death upon Adamitic mankind (so also in 1 Cor. 15:21 f.). Then, since death is held to | 
be the punishment or consequence of sin, Adam's sin had to be brought in too’. Theology | 
of the New Testament, 1, 252. Bultmann’s analysis of flesh-sin-death according to St 
Paul, in pp. 239-53 of this book, is superb. 
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What is less certain 


(1) The meaning of 9’ @. Most commentators translate ‘because all 
sinned’ or ‘given the circumstances that all sinned’. The death which 
entered with Adam is the lot of all men, not merely because Adam sinned 
but because they all sinned.™ 

(2) Above all the meaning of vv. 13-14! One has to agree with Bult- 
mann’ when he writes: ‘V. 13 is completely unintelligible, “‘sin indeed 
was in the world before the law was given, but sin is not counted where 
there is no law’’. What sort of sin was it if it did not originate as contra- 
diction of the Law? And how can it have brought death after it if it was 
not counted?’ Moreover, what St Paul says here stands in contradiction 
with what he wrote about the pagans in Rom. 2:14. Even St Paul can 
nod, and when he does so it is a mistake to try to improve on him! 

But whatever St Paul’s precise doctrine about Adam and his sin may 
have been, what is essentially new in his teaching, what he himself learned 
through faith in Christ (cf. Phil. 3:5 ff.), was that with the Christ-event 
a totally new human existence was rendered possible. What the law could 
not accomplish God has achieved by sending his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh (Rom. 8:3). Him God set forth publicly on the Cross as an 
expiation for sin (3:25) and by raising him to glory has made possible a 
new existence which triumphs over sin and death, ‘so that as Sin reigned 
through death grace would reign through justice unto eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’ (5:21). Those who by faith and baptism are ‘in 
Christ’ are no longer ‘slaves of sin’ (6:20); they must rather consider 
themselves as ‘dead to sin, and living to God in Christ Jesus’ (6:11). 
They live with a new infused life: ‘If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus 
from the dead dwells in you, then he who raised Christ Jesus from the 
dead will bring to life even your mortal bodies, through that same Spirit 
who dwells in you’ (8:11). 


11. On the whole passage see, especially, S. Lyonnet: Rom. 5:12 et l’exégése des Péres 
grecs, Biblica, 36 (1955), 436-56; also in Rech. Sc. rel., 44 (1956), 63-84 (cf. J. Huby, 
Epitre aux Romains, nouv. ed., 1957, 521-57). Also SDB, VII, 486-566, on Péché 
originel. Lyonnet’s studies of this passage are of the greatest importance, especially for 
the history of exegesis. He shows that the ‘omnes peccaverunt’ can only be understood 
of actual sins, and that this was the way in which the Greek Fathers understood it. 
However, his own exegesis of the passage is less satisfactory. It is rather too subtle, 
and tries to find in St Paul a precision which is simply not there. His translation of eph 
ho. . (‘once the condition was fulfilled that’) is subtle, and does not appreciably differ 
from ‘because’ or ‘given that’. His construing of v. 13b as an objection is also over- 
subtle, and introduces to this mediation a device of the diatribe, elsewhere favoured by 
Paul but here utterly out of place. The fact is that St Paul leaves himself wide open, 
and a commentator has a duty to recognize this fact! 

12. Bultmann, op. cit., 252. 
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CONCLUSION 


Throughout the whole Bible one finds the constant doctrine that man, 
left to himself, is mere ‘flesh’, weak, transient, mortal, and therefore prone 
to sin. The human condition is a sinful condition. Left to himself man is 
orientated towards death, death physical and spiritual. Only the vivifying 
Spirit of God can lift man out of his sinful condition and open to him 
the portals of eternal life. This is the essential, dogmatic teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

As well as this dogmatic fact, one might also speak of a theology of 
sin, speculation as to the origin of sin, the primordial fall and its con- 
sequences for the human race. The basis for this speculation is to be 
found in the Bible. More of the actual speculation is to be found in the 
late books of Judaism. But it did not stop there. In my opinion some of 
the essentially determinative factors in the later development of the 
Catholic dogma of original sin are to be found not in the Bible but in the 
reflections which the Greek and Latin Fathers brought to bear on the 
Bible from the standpoint of Greek philosophy and thought. It is outside 
the scope of this paper to determine the extent to which these reflections 
enter into the dogma of original sin, as defined by the council of Trent. 
However, it may be helpful to bear in mind that theology, as such, neces- 
sarily has an existential dimension; that in so much as it reflects current 
ideologies and philosophies theology belongs to history; that even the 
definitions of the Church have to be interpreted in the light of history; 
that it cannot therefore be said that the last word on original sin has been 
said by the Fathers of the council of Trent. 
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Thomas A. O’Meara, O.P. 


Rudolf Bultmann’s Theology of God 


Because the English language does not have a word like the German 
Gotteslehre, the redundant phrase the theology of God must be used when 
we speak of Christian theology considering God himself and God as 
origin of creation and revelation. Leaving aside questions of theological 
method and order, theology is always somehow of God, as Aquinas, 
Luther, Barth and Tillich have pointed out in their own ways. It is not 
difficult to see why the theology of God has yielded to other theological 
areas in emphasis and discussion, e.g. the Church, Christian life and 
commitment, the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith, theological 
hermeneutic. However, after the recent developments stimulated by the 
Cambridge theologians, by Honest to God, by the ‘Christian Atheism” 
of the United States, there is no need to apologize for an essay on the 
theology of God. Bishop Robinson showed that the three topics he chose 
- the nature of God, the meaning of Jesus Christ, Christian morality - 
were actually of interest to a large audience in and outside Christian 
churches, Edward Schillebeeckx, 0.P., comments on this: ‘Questions which 
were not often expressed but which were coming more and more to the 
surface on all sides, in Christian and religious circles — these questions 
and problems finally came to a peak, almost to an explosion in this book 
by the Anglican Bishop of Woolwich’.? 

The point of this world-wide contemporary research into what we do 
and can mean by ‘God’ seems to be that man’s view of God today has 
not been related by church and theology to the world in which man lives, 
neither to the world as science analyzes and controls it nor to man’s day- 
to-day existence in a secular culture. The age-old problem of God’s trans- 
cendence united to his immanent presence in creation, in the Christ-event, 
and in Christian life returns. The problem of God (in new terms different 


1. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol., I, q. 1, a. 3; ‘Cognitio Dei et hominis est sapientia 
divina et proprie theologica’. Luther, Enarratio Psalmi 51, WA 40/11, 327; ‘But always 
and in all circumstances about God himself, who is the presupposition, meaning and 
power of everything that is to be said and heard in the Church, the Subject .. .’. Karl 
Barth, Church Dogmatics, 11/1, 31, cf. Karl Barth, Philosophie und Theologie, in 
Philosophie und christliche Existenz (Stuttgart 1960), 93-106; Paul Tillich, Systematic 
Theology I (London 1953), 15, 17, 234, 261. 

2. EB. SCHILLEBEECKX, 0.P., Personale Begegnung mit Gott (Mainz 1964), 8. 
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from those of the science-religion ‘conflict’) is authentic and popular as 
Robinson, Tillich, Schillebeeckx, and van Buren have shown. What do we 
know of God, what can we believe, what must we admit we do not know 
or cannot know? How are our ideas best expressed in words, and how 
do our words, present and past, expand or limit the ideas behind them? 

Bultmann wrote in 1924: ‘The object of theology is God, and the 
criticism of liberal theology is that it treated not of God but of man. God 
signifies the radical negation and transcending of man; a theology whose 
object is God can therefore only have the word of the cross as its content, 
a scandal for man’.® The following essay is not a study of Bultmann’s 
exegesis of the Old and New Testament with regard to God. It is a study 
of Bultmann’s own theology of God, a theology which like his exegesis 
is drawn from a personal theological orientation.‘ If Bultmann is best 
known for his programme of demythologizing and most active in the 
study of the New Testament, there is also a large Bultmannian literature 
on the nature of theology, on theological language, and on theology speak- 
ing of God. This literature began in 1925 with the essay, ‘What Meaning 
Can There Be in Talking of God’, and extends to the recent essay in 1963 
(occasioned by Honest to God), ‘The Concept of God and Modern Man’.5 
It will be of value to look closer at this theology by the scholar of form- 
criticism and demythologizing, and to see its relationship to contemporary 
programmes of ‘Christian’, secular, or philosophical atheism, and to con- 
temporary Catholic and Protestant theology. 


I, TWO OTHER THEOLOGIES 


Two sets of remarks are necessary to introduce Bultmann’s theology of 
God. The first deals with his theology of God in the Scriptures; the second 
with his remarks on ‘natural theology’. 


3. GV I, 2. The three volumes of Bultmann’s collected essays (Glauben und Verstehen) 
will be cited as GV; the first volume has appeared in an English edition, Essays, Philo- 
sophical and Theological (London 1955). All references are to the German edition. 

4. Agreeing that Bultmann’s thought is an original theology in the sense of a union 
of revelation’s message and man’s explanation are: H. OTT, Geschichte und Heilsges- 
chichte in der Theologie Rudolf Bultmanns (Tiibingen 1955), 2, 5, 7; KARL BARTH, Church 
Dogmatics, T11/2, (Edinburgh 1920), 441-7. Authors treating Bultmann’s theology of 
God: Ott, op. cit., 71-6; 103-9; a. MALET, La Pensée de Rudolf Bultmann (Geneva 1962), 
83-106; L. MALEVEZ, S.J., The Christian Message and Myth (New York-—London 1958), 
142 ff., 151 f., 178 ff.; 3. R. WILLIAMS, Contemporary Existentialism and Christian Faith 
(New York 1965), 54-62; w. SCHMITHALS, Die Theologie Rudolf Bultmanns (Tiibingen 
1966), 22-50. 

5. BULTMANN, Welchem Sinn hat es, von Gott zu reden?, Theologische Blatter, 4 (1925), 


~ 


- 


129-35; Der Gottesgedanke und der moderne Mensch, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und ‘ 


Kirche, 60 (1963), 335-48. 
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RUDOLF BULTMANN’S THEOLOGY OF GOD 39 
A. God in Bultmann’s Exegesis of the Bible 


At the beginning of his essay announcing demythologizing, Bultmann 
describes the mythical view of the world which the New Testament pre- 
supposes.® The world is three-storied with God in heaven; the earth is the 
scene of a supernatural activity of God, his angels, and Satan; God enters 
history at times through miracles, inspiration, visions, etc.; time, space 
and eschatology categorize God, too. This penetration of myth forms 
into the Scriptures demands a new hermeneutic. The Old Testament itself 
seems to realize a certain task of demythologizing, Bultmann notes. 
‘Israel, like other nations, had its creation myths. God was depicted as the 
master workman, forming the earth (Gen. 2:7) of pre-existent matter. . . . 
The myth has (later) faded (Gen. 1:3, 1, 14) into the background before 
the conception of God as the omnipotent Ruler, who calls into existence 
that which is not by a mere fiat’.’ In general Bultmann sees the Old Testa- 
ment as a theology of faith not of world-theory. The Jewish view is not 
that of the Greeks. In the Old Testament God is seen as the authority, 
transcendent, independent of man. He is the will which creates (with 
regard to the world), and the lord who commands (with regard to man).® 

In his Theology of the New Testament Bultmann describes the preaching 
of God in the early Church. This is his analysis of the New Testament 
preaching and preachers and not his own theology of God: ‘In this process 
the Old Testament-Jewish concept of God is frequently modified or ob- 
scured by the concept of God from the Greek philosophical tradition, a 
concept determined by the ideas of the law and order of the cosmos. .. . 
All these tendencies are taken along by the Christian-Hellenistic missionary 
preaching’.® This particular school of missionary preaching eventually 
determines the Church’s view of God. Concluding his survey of the 
message of the one God in the first century and looking towards his own 
theology, Bultmann writes: ‘From this survey of the message of the one 
God and his judgment and of Jesus Christ as Judge and Saviour the 
questions that arise are: Will faith in the one God take on the character 
of an “enlightened” Weltanschauung or will God be understood as the 
Power who determines human existence and demands the whole will of 
man? ... To what extent will eschatological faith outgrow mythological 
imagination ?’2° 


6. RUDOLF BULTMANN, Kerygma and Myth (New York 1961), I, 1-8. 
7. BULTMANN, Primitive Christianity (New York 1956), 16. 

8. GV I, 15 f.; Jesus and the Word (London 1958), 94-5. 

9, BULTMANN, Theology of the New Testament (London 1965), I, 65-6. 
10. Ibid., I, 92; cf. II, 144-54. 
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B. The Theological Critique of ‘Natural Revelation’ 


Bultmann has written several essays on the subject of natural theology 
spanning the years from 1922 to 1941. In the first essay he describes the 
Catholic evaluation of natural theology as an unacceptable understructure 
of Christian dogma.™ We would agree with Bultmann that, if a homo- 
geneous foundation of faith and theology on what reason knows from 
reality were the case, it would be opposed to Christian faith. However, 
for Catholic theology faith is ultimately independent of natural theology. 
The praeambula fidei may be a support for some; they may be meaningless 
for many for various reasons; faith cannot form or demand certain proofs. 
That this is the view of Aquinas is no surprise, but unfortunately it is not 
the impression one can obtain from many Catholic systems of apologetics. 

Bultmann sees a natural theology as impossible for Protestantism 
because philosophical criticism has eliminated the proofs for God, and 
because the only access to God is faith. Natural theology must inevitably 
treat God as an object, a phenomenon in the created world. These remarks 
must be seen in their context, a protest against the liberal theology comina- 
ting Germany between D. F. Strauss and the advent of dialectical theology 


~ 


with Barth, Tillich, Gogarten and Bultmann. Christianity was not to be ' 


harmonized or identified with a better world; God did not come to 
affirmation out of man’s nature, reason or experience, but as the totally 
other giving himself through revelation and grace.!” 

Bultmann mentions a third theological opinion, that of the philosophy 
of religion.“ It does not accept the proofs for God’s existence from the 
world, nor does it make God a pure object. Still, it offers a forbidden 


foundation for faith. The philosophy of religion makes faith in God and . 


religion into phenomena of man’s spirit. Faith is not distinguished from 
opinion, nor the Christian from the Theist. 

Three reasons, then, tempt man to affirm natural theology: understand- 
ing, religion, philosophy: the Christian kerygma should be understood 
alongside the theology of non-Christians; God is acknowledged outside 


of Christianity; faith is a natural aspect of man.’ Each of these must be . 


answered and then set aside. Although new knowledge inevitably comes 
out of old, although we are now of the Christian faith, this does not mean 
that previously we really knew God. For Bultmann ‘to know God’ does 
not mean intellectual knowledge or personal assent, but concrete, full, 


11, BULTMANN, Das Problem der ‘Natiirlichen Theologie’, GV J, 294. Cf. L. MALAVEZ, 
s.J., La théologie naturelle de Rudolf Bultmann, Gregorianum, 47 (1966), 226-53. 
12. Ibid., Die Bedeutung der Eschatologie, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 27 
(1917), 81. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid., 295. 
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existential commitment with an awareness of God and ourselves in rela- 
tion to God. Faith for Bultmann becomes the active response to the fact 
(more than to the content) of the Christian kerygma. Faith is a description 
of a basic orientation,” not the announcement of a history, a life, a mes- 
sage, a church and liturgy. Bultmann does not accept that other religions 
really speak of God; they speak of the world, of a religious dimension 
(but one different from the unique, Christian faith) where man through 
desires and fears is driven to see God in touch with the world as cause, 
judge, etc. But this is not the Christian God, nor God as described above 
in the existential way. As for philosophy, it might seem to be similar to 
theology in ideas and problems, but theology comes from believing, 
philosophy from non-believing existence. Theology can go beyond philo- 
sophy (mainly, it seems, through a response). 

Natural theology can only form the question of existence. It lacks the 
answer and the ability to respond totally and existentially. Faith as justi- 
fication by God is the crucial moment between disbelief and total belief 
- there is no middle position: 


That natural theology cannot have the meaning of a foundation for 
dogmatic theology is clear when we see that basically it cannot form 
any particular section either before or within theology. When we 
describe the character of faith as a constant overcoming of disbelief, 
then faith and the unfolding of what faith means can only be theo- 
logically explicated in a continual dialogue with the natural under- 
standing of human existence. In other words: natural theology is 
always a component of theological work as Paul and Luther show.!” 


Bultmann joins his understanding of natural theology — as analyzing the 
situation of unbelief and open to (but not positively moving towards) 
revelation’® — to Heidegger’s analysis of human existence, which Bultmann 
sees as the best pre-understanding (Vorverstdndnis) preliminary to an 
existential entrance of Christian faith.1® 


15. Compare Tillich’s notion of faith: Dynamics of Faith (New York 1957); Cc. KIESLING, 
o.P., The Life of the New Being, Paul Tillich in Catholic Thought (London 1966), 268. 
The purpose of the following reference to Tillich is not to prove identity with Bultmann, 
but to illustrate a similar milieu behind both of them, influencing theology today. It 
should be recalled that Honest to God was formed on the following structure: Tillich’s 
theology of God, Bultmann’s of Christ, and Bonhoeffer’s moral theology. 

16. GV I, 304, 308, 311. 

17. Ibid., 311. 

18. Cf. Tillich’s statement: ‘The task of a theological treatment of the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God is twofold: to develop the question of God ... 
and to expose the impotency of the “‘arguments’’. . . . In performing this function they 
partially accept and also partially reject traditional natural theology, and they drive 
reason to the quest for revelation’. Systematic Theology, ed. cit., 233. 

19. GV J, 321. 
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We might note briefly that there is no difference between Catholic . 


theology and Bultmann in acknowledging that faith makes the crucial 
difference in our existence and in our knowledge of God — faith is impor- 
tant; salvation in Christ is not the same as non-Christian religion. Bult- 
mann’s difference from the Catholic position lies more in the extent and 
nature of faith, not in its role for the Christian. The content of faith is 
limited, and so the relations of faith to epistemology and to history are 
diminished. 

Because of the central position of faith in Bultmann’s theology, it is 
worthwhile to look at a second essay devoted to ‘The Question of Natural 
Revelation’.2° How do areas other than theology raise this question for 
man and his faith? Obviously, Bultmann remarks, men believe they know 
or believe in God outside of Christianity: 


With this knowledge, what does man know about God? Does he 
know God by the fact that he has a concept of God? Not at all. He 
has only a question towards God, and this knowledge . . . is nothing 
else than a knowledge of man about himself.” 


The inability to resolve this question is man’s powerlessness, a sign of his 
sin, man’s need before God the judge, man’s provisional character. 
“Knowing God is first knowing man, knowing oneself and our limits; 
God is the power which breaks through this limitation of man and raises 
him thereby to what he really should be’.”” Faith accepts this as question 
but it rejects it as answer. Man simply does not encounter God in the 
world; nothing is almighty, so we cannot know of God almighty. 

What does Christian faith know of God? It knows of God’s actions 
towards us, his justification, forgiveness and love. ‘When Christian faith 
speaks of this, it says nothing specifically Christian. The specifically 
Christian factor enters when the action of God is spoken of. God sends 
his grace, changing us and the world’. 


Il. BULTMANN’S THEOLOGY OF GOD 


Bultmann has already given us in his remarks on natural theology some 
of the principles for his theology of God: (1) the nature of faith as man’s 
existential commitment, as inner realization of existence decided through 
the acceptance of God’s justifying grace; (2) the rejection of God as an 
object among other objects in the universe. For over a period of forty 
years Bultmann has written theological studies on the theology of God, 
20. BULTMANN, Die Frage der naturlichen Offenbarung, GV I/, 79-104. 

21. Ibid., 82. 


22. Ibid., 86; cf. 103. 
23. Ibid., 95; Bultmann quotes Luther in this connection. 
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holic . and essays not directly concerned with this topic often touch on this theme. 
ucial His views have not changed basically, and in questioning our speaking 
ipor- about God, Bultmann has actually been positing ultimate questions about 
Bult- the possibility and nature of theology. 
and In the initial essay in 1925 Bultmann asks whether it can have any 
th is meaning to talk of God, and whether our statements about God can have 
yare , any meaning — two different things for an existential theologian. The essay 
begins: 
ve If we understand speaking ‘of God’ as talking about God, then this 
5 oe is meaningless, or in the instant in which it takes place its object, 
aes God, is gone. ... For every ‘speaking about’ something presupposes 
a point outside of the object about which we are talking. But there 
' is no such point outside God (and there can be none). We cannot 
S he speak of God in general sentences, general truths which are true 
. He regardless of their reference to the concrete existential situation of 
hing the speaker. 

God is not something out there, an object of our knowledge and discourse. 
fhis + This is the Greek view of God; Bultmann sees the Jewish view as ‘totally 
cter. different’. There God’s transcendence is not seen as beyond matter (spirit), 
nits ; time (eternal), world (changeless), but as pure authority, transcendence, 
aises independence and future; in relation to man is God the Lord who com- 
tion mands.”5 
| the Bultmann’s theology rejects a theology of truths, a revelation of teaching. 

Theology and Christianity are the expression of the questions and answers 
ions of ultimate existence in finite human language. God can be spoken of 
faith” only on the basis of revelation. What is revelation ?: 

— The Bible not only shows me ... a possible way of understanding 
my own existence, a way which I am free to accept or reject; more 
than that, it assumes the shape of a word which addresses me per- 
sonally ... the fact is that I have such a relationship to the question 
, about God. ... Human life is — consciously or unconsciously - 
ome impelled by the question of God.”* 
an’s 
ugh | 24. GV I, 26; cf. the sermon, Concerning the Hidden and Revealed God, Existence and 
S$ an Faith (New York 1964), 25-38. God within is mystery, God without is revealed in contra- 


dictions, without pictures. For the theological background of what God is not, GV J, 

orty 18-20. 

yod, } 25. GV III, 156-7. 
26. K&M, I, 192. For Bultmann even his existential theology is an instance of objecti- 
fying thought which is inevitable. But because faith is not an objectification, a discipline, 
but a listening and acceptance, theology should not move any further towards objecti- 

; fication than is necessary. At the same time we should not forget the difference between 

faith and any theology. 
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Christian faith is not a philosophy, a world-view, not a theology as many , 


so conceive it, for it is not concerned with general laws and interpretations 
of history and the universe but with God speaking to my existence here 
and now.?? 

It would be as atheistic to speak of God in abstract, certain truths as 
to speak of a false God. To speak of God in these general truths is not 


only atheistic in the sense that we are speaking of a false God but in the , 


sense that it is involved in sin. Bultmann says that it was Adam’s sin (and 
often our own) to make God and his activity the object of speculation as 
we do with the law of cause and effect. This misses the mark — God’s for- 
giving relation to us, his claim on us: 


When the revelation is truly understood as God’s revelation, it is no 
longer a communication of teachings, nor of ethical or historical 
and philosophical truths, but God speaking directly to me, assigning 
me each time to the place that is allotted me before God, i.e. summon- 
ing me in my humanity, which is full without God and which is open 
to God only in the recognition of its nullity.?® 


Is faith for Bultmann more than a moving commitment? Yes; we should , 


not let the lack of broader intellectual content in his idea of faith obscure 
the fact that faith is centred, if not on truths of Scripture, at least on the 
definitive fulfilment of human need and existence through the here-and- 
now message of Jesus Christ’s coming.*® There is content, but the inter- 
preter of Bultmann dares not go too far outlining it. 

‘If we are to speak of God, we must in some way speak of ourselves’ .*! 
This, at first, seems to deny God as ‘the completely Other’. But God is 
totally other for Bultmann as for the other proponents of dialectical 
theology. This does not mean that God is outside of me, that I must find 
him by losing myself. No, God is the totally other as he stands over against 
me as a sinner; I am world. Man the sinner wants to speak of God but 
is not able to do so. 


We cannot say: Because God rules reality, he is my Lord. Only 
when we know that we have been addressed by God in our own 
existence is there any sense in speaking about God. For any talk 
about the reality which abstracts from the moment in which we really 
have reality, from our own existence, is self-deception. God is never 
something to be looked at from without, something at our call.** 


27. Ibid., 197. 

28. GV I, 22-3. 

29. BULTMANN, The Case for Demythologizing, Myth and Christianity (the dialogue 
with Jaspers) (New York 1958), 69. 

30. K&M I, 22-35. 31. GV I, 28. 32. Ibid., 33; cf. GV JI, 120. 
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Even in the affirmation of God as totally other, we are driven back to 
the ‘now’ of man’s existence, where this ‘existential’ analysis of man and 
faith (the foundations for the ‘new hermeneutic’) determine our Jogos of 
God. Confronted with our needs, faced with the insecurity of our existence, 
we are drawn to God, but this drawing is already our calling by him.* 
The obligation to speak of God exists only when it springs out of faith 
from God. When we ask if our existence is illusion or hopeless, we are in 
ultimate spheres where we can only believe. Faith comes from beyond us, 
a basic act affirming our existence positively. So, Bultmann’s analysis of 
faith and knowledge of God is as deeply correlated to existential analysis 
as his programme for demythologizing. 


This faith can certainly be only the affirmation of God’s action 
towards us, the answer to his word addressed to us. For if it is a 
question of grasping in faith our existence, and if our existence is 
grounded in God ... then the grasping of our existence means to 
grasp God. When God is not a general law, a principle, something 
out there, then obviously we can grasp something of him as he speaks 
to and deals with us. 


It is not correct to say that the positive decision of man in faith seems 
little more than an act of self-affirmation analyzed by Heideggerian 
philosophy.** For Bultmann many of the similarities come from this 
existentialism’s dependence on Paul, Luther, Kierkegaard.** The dis- 
tinctive difference is that God comes to man in the preaching of Christ. 
Disbelief or faith are the reactions to this proclamation for us of the 
Christ-event. Atheism, on the other hand, is a Weltanschauung directed 
to the universe.*’ Bultmann concludes this essay on speaking of God 
with a citation from W. Herrmann: ‘We can only ascribe to God what 
he does to us’.88 God gives us existence, justifies us, forgives us. These — 
not providence or creation — are acts of God. Creation and Providence 
are expressions of man’s limits and dependence; they show how theo- 


33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid., 36; cf. How Does God Speak to Us through the Bible, Existence and Faith, 
ed. cit., 196-201; GV J, 114. ‘In both cases — individual and national (in the Old Testa- 
ment) — there is no idea of order and purpose in the universe. Instead there is a future 
to be inaugurated by God. That is the Old Testament answer to the problem of theodicy. 
... God confronts man with his blessing and demand, judging him in each successive 
moment. Every such moment, however, points towards the future. God is always a 
God who comes’. Primitive Christianity, ed. cit., 34. 

35. ‘It is my definition of faith as an understanding of existence which has evoked the 
most opposition’. K&M I, 202. 

36. K&M I, 24-6. 

37. Ibid., 197; cf. BULTMANN, Die Geschichtlichkeit des Daseins und der Glaube, 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 11 (1930), 340 ff. 

38. W. HERRMANN, Die Wirklichkeit Gottes (Tiibingen 1914), 42. 
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logical terms in Bultmann move from an analogical bi-polar reference to , 


God and man to an anthropocentric one.*® ‘We never know about God; 
we never know about our own reality; we have both only in faith in God’s 
grace’.*° Faith is the necessary means of knowing that God is present, 
that God is acting: 


If then it be true that we cannot speak of an act of God without 
speaking simultaneously of our own existence, if such an act cannot 


be established apart from its existential reference ... we inevitably 
ask whether divine activity has any objective reality at all. Does it 
exist apart from our own subjective experience? ... When we say 


that faith alone, the faith which is aware of the divine encounter, 
can speak of God, and that . . . ipso facto (he is) speaking of himself 
as well, it by no means follows that God has no real existence apart 
from the believer.* 


Bultmann uses the example of personal reaction and communion through 
love to explain this existential faith, this inter-relation of subject and 
object. ‘(The love of another) cannot be apprehended as love by objective 


observation, but only by myself encountered by it’. He concludes: ‘That , 


an encounter with the Word of God makes a difference to man... is a 
fact which only faith can know, the faith which understands that (even) 
unbelief is a token of God’s judgment’.* 

Bultmann’s theology of God is existential in that all we know of God 
are his acts touching our person; it is limited in that meaningful know- 
ledge of God can come only through the medium of faith. Three points 
seem to require further attention; (1) How can we say God acts? (2) 
What is the role of analogy here, if any? (3) What is the role of Christ? 

(1) If our faith is “the affirmation of God’s action towards us’, doesn’t 
this imply that we are saying something of the transcendent God who 
acts? In his essay on demythologizing, Bultmann sees this problem. 
“Anyone who asserts that to speak of an act of God at all is mythological 
language is bound to regard the idea of an act of God in Christ as a 
myth’. At the end of this essay Bultmann answers briefly, distinguishing 
between acts of God which are miraculous supernatural events, and those 
which are historical events in time and space. It is not to any act of God 
in the world that Bultmann objected but only to those which have a tone 
of either the miraculous, the mythical, or the supernatural — all of these 


39. BULTMANN, Primitive Christianity, ed. cit., 18, 25 ff. 
40. GV I, 37. 

41. K&M I, 199-200. 

42. Ibid., 200, 201. 

43. Ibid., 33 f. 
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are considered to be mythical and hence untenable. In a reply to his 
critics, Bultmann outlines the requirements for acts of God. They seem 
to be always mythological, an objective event in which the grace of God 
encounters man, but Bultmann holds that some acts of God have a real 
objective sense; God is present in me, acting as I perceive him. ‘If the 
action of God is not to be conceived as a worldly phenomenon ... it 
can only be spoken of by speaking simultaneously of myself as the person 
who is existentially concerned. To speak of the act of God means to speak 
at the same time of my existence’. What Bultmann really rejects is not 
all analogical actions of God but anything which departs from the ordinary 
course of nature and history, anything mythical, supernatural, or mira- 
culous. ‘The only way to preserve the unworldly, transcendental character 
of the divine activity is to regard it not as an interference in worldly 
happenings, but something accomplished in them in such a way that the 
closed weft of history as it presents itself to objective observation is left 
undisturbed’. 

(2) Bultmann next introduces the problem of analogy. The non- 
supernatural act of God is neither symbolical nor pictorial, ‘though it is 
certainly analogical, for it assumes an analogy between the activity of 
God and that of man . . .’. In the second volume of Kerygma and Myth 
he returns to his distinction between myth and analogy. Here he must 
defend the non-mythological nature of the Christ-event (Christ at Cana is 
mythical, but not the event of Christ preached for my existence), and 
consequently, of certain acts of God. The problem of whether God’s act 
can be known and stated analogically, Bultmann says, may lie behind 
all objections to de-mythologizing. 

The divine act must be fully real and objective, but analogous. In such 
speaking, we represent God’s act as analogous to human action, and we 
represent the communion between God and man as analogous to the 
communion of men with another’.*? Bultmann contrasts the supernatural 
act (running parallel to objective action in the world) with God acting 
analogously, i.e. hidden within a natural act. 

What determines an analogous (as contrasted to mythical) act of God, 
an act which does not need to be demythologized, the act of God in the 
‘event’ of Christ ? There are two factors here. Such an act does not contain 
any aspect of going beyond the course of nature. Secondly, it takes place 
‘under cover’ of normal actions, hidden except to the person’s faith, 


44. Ibid., 196. 

45. Ibid., 197. 

46. Ibid. 

41. K&M II, 196 ff.; cf. scHUBERT OGDEN, Christ without Myth (New York 1961), 91 
ff. 
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placed by the very nature of revelation, faith and theology in ‘events of , 


personal existence’. 

Analogy is, then, constructed upon the rather arbitrary principle that 
God either cannot or would not act outside the course of nature, that 
there would not be more to revelation, salvation and eschatology in 
Christ or in the Church than would be included in a renewal of our own 
person, however gracious that might be. Bultmann’s analogy, unlike that 
of Catholic theology, does not undertake to ask how our dealings with 
persons can be like God’s. His concern with analogy is to set off certain 
kinds of actions from others; he presupposes that a fortiori the natural 
world is ‘objective’ while God’s action in the historical Christ, or in 
sacraments, would be ‘mythical’ by the very nature of such actions. If 
theology is to have a foundation in God (as initiator of his Word, if not 
in his being), then some of his actions must be more than myth. Bultmann 
realizes that, since we have no direct knowledge of God, any such know- 
ledge must be based upon similar knowledge through creation.*® All of 
this is the basis but only the basis for analogy, since it leaves the crucial 
contact between Creator and creature, the justification of knowledge by 
analogy, unanswered. Bultmann’s doctrine of analogy is partially the 
initial problematic of Catholic theology, but it is also the a priori standard 
for rejection of what cannot be — the supernatural. 

(3) Bultmann’s theology of the Christ-event is too complex an area to 
be covered here, but a few points must be mentioned in a study of his 
theology of God. It is not really Jesus Christ which lies at the root of 
our reflections on Bultmann’s theology, but the existential responsive con- 
tact between the man in faith and God. Bultmann often repeats that this 
takes place in Christ; indeed, faith and Jesus Christ are so joined to man’s 
authentic contact (not knowledge — which is full and real only in Christian 
faith) with God that Bultmann explicitly rejects any knowledge of God 
outside of Christianity.°° However, this phrase must be interpreted in the 
light of what Bultmann means by knowledge of God. His narrow usage 
limiting faith, religion, justification, knowledge of the true God to Chris- 
tians might be seen as the affirmation of the qualitative difference in the 
relationship between Christian and God. Nevertheless, such a positive 
answer comes more from an interpretation than from Bultmann’s writings 
which seem to uphold a view of the world religions and Judaism which is 


48. BULTMANN, Jesus Christ and Mythology (New York 1958), 68-70. 

49. ‘(Bultmann’s) point is not that “analogical” language is “direct” in the sense of 
not involving “‘analogy” but that such language does not have to be simply “symbolic”, 
and so is in that sense “direct” — that is, a real speaking about God’s act, albeit in the 
legitimate mode of existential analogy, rather than in the misleading manner of myth’. 
Ogden, op. cit., 170. 

50. GV I, 299 f. 
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simply insupportable — total separation from authentic religious endeavour. 

From another point of view, the Christ-event seems not to be the irre- 
placeable factor in contact with God, but rather replaced by God’s 
positive response to the needs of our existence. Certainly, for Bultmann 
the events of Jesus Christ in the New Testament have an existential mean- 
ing (and Heidegger’s existential analysis owes something to the New 
Testament) but even that is endangered. Apart from the lack of the Christ 
in history, or the role of Christ in the present and future, even the exis- 
tential importance of Christ for faith fades. For a person’s potentiality 
for and execution of authentic existence is often almost within his own 
grasp.* 

In Bultmann’s most recent study on the theology of God he rightly 
calls attention to the fact that the entire discussion questioning traditional 
theologies of God began with Nietzsche and even before.®? Unlike con- 
temporary French theologians and philosophers (and often their English- 
speaking counterparts), he sees the source of these problems not in modern 
philosophy or the natural sciences, but in a general increase of secularism 
in all areas. But if secularization and broader scientific and philosophical 
perspectives say ‘No’ to the simple answer man learned, this does not 
necessarily mean an atheism inimical to the faith.** The problem is to see 
how the transcendence of God can be joined not to a super-world, but 
to an immanent presence in world and existence. The world has come into 
its own; religion and faith cannot be real at the expense of the world. 
‘The relationship between faith and secularization is a dialectical one’. 

Bultmann concludes that modern man can find God only by finding 
the unqualified in the qualified, what is beyond in what is among us, the 
transcendent in the present. Man should open himself to possible en- 
counters with God in this world. ‘Faith in God is not the recognition of 
an image of God, no matter how correct; much more, it is the readiness 
to encounter the eternal in the present’.*> Bultmann speaks of the ‘meta- 


51. Barth says that Bultmann makes the Christ-event a postulate of personal salvation, 
an event of no independent significance. Rudolf Bultmann: Ein Versuch, Ihn Zu Vers- 
tehen (Ziirich 1953), 12 f., 17 f., 20. 

52. BULTMANN, Der Gottesgedanke und der moderne Mensch, art. cit., 335 ff. 

53. Cf. MARTIN HEIDEGGER, Nietzsches Wort, Gott ist tot, Holzwege (Frankfurt 1963), 
193 ff. 

54. BULTMANN, Der Gottesgedanke .. ., art. cit., 344. 

55. Ibid., 346. It is clear that Bultmann’s theology of God (our sources here go back 
twenty years before the essay on demythologizing) corresponds to the two basic prin- 
ciples of his programme for the re-interpretation of the mythical content of the New 
Testament. 

First, Bultmann limits his statements about God to God’s acts. These acts, as they 
renew in a hidden way man’s existence without acting supernaturally parallel or previous 
to the structure of the universe in miracles, etc., are real, analogously corresponding to 
God acting. They do not present anything mythical or supernatural. They are hidden in 
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morphoses’ of God and means our preparedness and openness to an , 


authentic encounter with God in the world. The most impressive witness 


the natural development of man’s existence (in the fullest sense of the word), justifying 
and giving meaning and faith to this existence without adding a ‘super-dimension’ to 
man’s life. Secondly, our knowledge of God is God acting for us, offering us faith, a 
new existence, justification, etc. Knowledge of God comes only in faith and is always 
part of God acting in our being. 

With regard to this second point we would not be alone in pointing out that in 
eliminating the world-view of the New Testament, Bultmann seems to have eliminated 
the external in general. Although he claims to have been inspired by the demands of 
history — the history of the New Testament, the Christian in history today — his trans- 
formation of the Christian message to the fulfilment of existence seems to eliminate 
history, community, society, salvation-history and church. They can enter only as the 
individual in his ‘hidden” contact with the event of Christ brings them with himself to 
this encounter. This does not do justice to the community role in all religion, to the New 
Testament message of church and sacrament, nor to the fact that an ultimate message 
cannot give with faith new life to a man whose life is here (theologically) non-social; 
in reality man’s life is highly determined because of history by his place in society and 
culture. Cf. JOHN MACQUARRIE, An Existentialist Theology (New York 1965), 214-30; 
Ogden, op. cit., 123; E. MASCALL, The Secularization of Christianity (London 1964). 

Basic to Bultmann’s demythologizing is the impossibility of the supernatural. ‘Super- 
natural’ is an unhappy word; Tillich in his critique of positing a theological super-world 
above our own uses the word ‘supernatural’. For Catholic theology the supernatural 
is not a super-world, but God’s free entrance into man’s history and personal life, cal- 
ling him in grace (as justification and life) through revelation in Christ, through com- 
munity in church and sacraments to a destiny complementary to but not strictly implied 
in what human analysis tells us of man. What is crucial for Bultmann is God’s action in 
revelation in the event of Christ. Was God more than inspirationally present in Christ? 
Did Christ preach of his own authority a definitive message? Was this message sub- 
stantiated by signs worked by Christ which nature does not or could not do? Did the 
Resurrection take place both above the realm of history but also in (or at least tangent 
to) it? 


For Bultmann everything which allows God’s entrance in history to transcend ' 


nature and history in order to show God’s presence in them is impossible and mythical. 
Bultmann includes all of this in the ‘cosmology’ of the New Testament. No sane theology, 
of course, could reject the necessity of re-interpretation (and at times elimination) of 
false cosmology, mythical and literary forms, images which obscure the message, too 
literal interpretations, etc. But Bultmann does not distinguish between false cosmology, 
forms of speech, and the possibility of the Creator announcing a revelation. ‘The world 
is viewed as a three-storied structure. .. . It is the scene of the supernatural activity of 
God and his angels .. .” (K&M I, 1). At least four different theological forms of ex- 
pression are thrown together in this single sentence, and Bultmann’s development of 
this — his initial argument — becomes more confusing. Catholic theology would have to 
distinguish carefully in each case whether the image (‘myth’) was the vehicle for the 
content, or whether the form, the non-natural content itself is revealed. As many have 
pointed out, the alternative to demythologizing all supernatural acts of God is obscured 
by grouping what is by any standard false with what is at least possible. (Similarly im- 
precise is Ogden, op. cit., 135 ff.) 

What is truly a literary form, what is mythical should not be confused with the 
message it carries (which itself can have various levels of meaning); history need not 
be the antithesis of faith. (Naturally it should not be its homogeneous foundation.) 


But what happened in history might be the ground of our faith and at the same time 


the revealing historical might be capable of being grasped only in faith. 
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to these metamorphoses is given by Jesus: ‘For I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat, etc.” (Matt. 25:31-46). This biblical picture offers us both 
the teaching of God’s encounters with man, and the presence of eternity 
in time. 

We can summarize Bultmann’s theology of God in three points: 


(1) Bultmann’s point of departure is neither the content of the Old or 
New Testament as it speaks of God, an original exegesis, nor a demytholo- 
gizing of texts. The background is more the liberal theology, philosophy, 
religion of the past seen negatively. The central reference for all theological 
language, including the theology of God, is man. Man is not only the place 
where being and language take place, the addressee of the kerygma, but 
man dominates the content (as well as the form and purpose) of what we 
say of God. This means that a /ogos of God tells how man is the responsive, 
free, spiritual place where revelation of the ultimate occurs through faith 
in what God is doing to us individually. Not only does the theology of 
God centre in man, and the second focal point, God himself, diminish, 
but the third Christian aspect — the divine mediator, the incarnate Logos 
revealing, is absent. 

(2) Every logos of God speaks to human existence, so we are rid of 
ultimate ‘metaphysical’ statements about God. This was a form of atheism 
because such objectifying truths made God one phenomenon and object 
within the created structure. God’s transcendence is restored. 

(3) Man’s encounter with God’s action in and from him is existential. 
Man exists fully, truly only in faith; the content of the message may be 
outside faith, but only in faith is God truly God and is man in a new state 
- beyond sin, judgment and disbelief - where God is God for him. God’s 
existence and being in se (about which Bultmann, naturally, says nothing) 
is not dependent on this new state of man’s being; still, only in faith can 
man be related to the true God, related existentially, personally, totally, 
in a new life. 


lll. ‘THE GOD OF JESUS CHRIST’: DIALOGUE WITH BULTMANN 


Catholic disagreement with certain principles of Bultmann’s theology of 
God can be found easily enough: in the distinction between analogical 
and mythical; in the hasty identification of supernatural and mythical; 
in his limiting our knowledge of God to faith’s perception of God’s acts 
in our existence. Bultmann’s thought is not only unwilling but, as it is, 
incapable of doing justice to the full scope of beings and Being. (This is 
not due to his use of Heidegger’s ‘existentialism’, but to his neglect of 
Heidegger’s existential ontology.) Therefore, he is equally incapable of 
fully expressing God in himself or in his actions, for God can be known 
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only in terms of the fullness of being. Although theology today needs to , 


take seriously Heidegger’s ontology of Being present in beings as event 
in history, we cannot say that Bultmann’s attention to the historical, to 
today’s hermeneutic has caused his neglect of metaphysics. It is rather 
his retreat from an outmoded picture of the worla to the limits of human 
existential experience. Bultmann’s hermeneutic is derived from an appreci- 
ation of world, being, history, and yet in its execution it does not give a 
full view of them. John Macquarrie sums up this ontological and ana- 
logical inconsistency between God acting in Christ in me, and God acting: 


As soon as we speak of mighty acts or of grace or of revelation or 
of the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, we are making or implying state- 
ments which are not statements about human existence, and we have 


abandoned the concepts of a purely existential theology. That is the | 


inconsistency in Bultmann’s own position. He puts forward a view 
of theology which calls for radical demythologizing, and the trans- 
lation of all transcendent statements into statements about the under- 
standing of the self. Yet at the same time he believes that God has 
acted decisively in Christ. .. . 


Bultmann has not answered the question: How can anthropology include 
transcendence; existentialism include ontology? 

Yet even in these areas, we should be slow to arrive at too negative a 
judgment. Bultmann’s affirmation of the union of faith in the Christ-event 
with religions should be seen more as a theology of the difference of the 
Christian faith. Further, Bultmann’s entire theology (as G. Greshake 
points out) must be understood as an ‘existence-theology’ rather than asa 


‘real-theology’.*’ We could say that, although Bultmann is discussing | 


dogmatic topics, his perspective is that of the Christian life. He ‘researches’ 
the individual meaning, expression and response of a dogma for the 
Christian. Less concerned with the permanent objective content, his dog- 
matic theology seems to be seen under the formal ‘light’ of moral theology 
or spiritual theology, but with the consequences that the less meaningful 


tends to be negated rather than set aside. The Catholic theologian should 


question Bultmann less on what seem like obvious non-traditional 
omissions, and more on his understanding of theology. Actually, Bult 
mann’s theology of God is consistent within the framework of an existential 
theology. But existential theology, important as it is as a tone of all 


theology or as a field of theology, does not do full justice either to the ‘ 


Scriptures, or to being and human existence. 
Rather than emphasize Bultmann’s rejection of extensive knowledge of 


56. Macquarrie, op. cit., 243. 
57. GISBERT GRESHAKE, Historie wird Geschichte (Essen 1963), 87. 
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God (drawn from our epistemological experience, independent of our- 
selves as term of that action, and analogically culminating in God himself), 
it seems more valuable to select three areas — hermeneutic and analogy, 
Christology, Heideggerian philosophy — and to ask if Bultmann’s theology 
doesn’t suggest to Catholic theology certain deficiencies, certain needs for 
further contemporary development, meaning and maturity, and also to 
ask implicitly if Bultmann has done them justice. This is more a dialogue 
with trends, a motion towards enrichment, than a critique. 


A. Hermeneutic and Analogy 


Bultmann is one of the founders of the multi-perspective new hermeneutic.™ 
In theology today, this study of word and language in revelation, Scripture, 


dogma, and theology is moving into a dominant position. The French 
philosopher, Paul Ricoeur, writes: 


It seems to me there is a domain today where all philosophical work 
meets — language. It is there that the investigations of Wittgenstein, 
English linguistic philosophy, the phenomenology of Husserl, the 
researches of Heidegger, the works of the Bultmann school and of 
other schools of New Testament exegesis, history, comparative 
religion and anthropology (rite, myth, belief) and finally psycho- 
analysis come together, demonstrating the multiple functions of 
human signification and their mutual relations.5® 


Bultmann’s demythologizing is ‘a hermeneutic method’,®° an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, of the Christian Word for today. Bultmann’s further 
interpretation of the role of God in man’s faith is certainly from the point 
of view of exegesis and theology a variation of demythologizing, a her- 
meneutic.** As Ricoeur mentions, this is part of a growing movement 


58. The New Hermeneutic, J. M. Robinson, J. Cobb, eds. (New York 1964), 20-39; 
Rahner traces the entire demythologizing debate to the problem of ‘the meaning of 
eschatological statements in general’, i.e. to the interpretation of all transcendent 
statements in their relationship to the Bible, experience and faith. Theologische Prin- 
zipien der Hermeneutik eschatologischer Aussagen, Schriften zur Theologie, 1V (Ein- 
siedeln 1964), 403. 

59. PAUL RICOEUR, De I’ interpretation, essai sur Freud (Paris 1965), 17; H. ort, Sprache 
und Verstehen — ein Grundproblem gegenwartiger Theologie, K&M VI/2 (Hamburg 
1964), 19. 

60. K&M I, 191. ‘The real problem, in other words, is the hermeneutic one, i.e. the 
problem of interpreting the Bible and the teachings of the Church in such a way that 
they may become understandable as a summons to man’. Bultmann in Myth and 
Christianity, ed. cit., 60. 

61. Tillich wrote in the third volume of his Systematic Theology: ‘. .. the question of 
whether the relation of God and man (including his world) can be described in religious 
dualism and theological supranaturalism in terms of two levels — the human and divine. 
Arrival at the decisive answer to this question is simplified through the attempt to 
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looking at language. Heidegger’s philosophy, especially in its later concerns 
(which he says were present from Sein und Zeit) is a causal force here, 
Heidegger notes the mutual relationship between Christian theology and 
general hermeneutic; hermeneutic grew out of theology and exegesis,® 
Today in theology it encompasses not only the work of Heidegger and 


Hans-Georg Gadamer, of Bultmann, but that of Gerhard Ebeling and 


Ernst Fuchs, the symbol-analogy of Tillich, the chiffres of Karl Jaspers, 
the work of Paul van Buren and Paul Ricoeur, and the currents mentioned 
by this last-named philosopher. 

In a retrogressive way the Catholic philosophy and theology of analogy 
is related to this. However, it should not be thought that these recent 
developments and points of view are pre-contained in Aquinas’s thought 
on analogy. Apart from Karl Rahner’s germinal suggestions on dogmatic 
expression and the evolution of dogma,® Catholic theology has been at a 
standstill for decades if not longer.** Analogy is as crucial as it is difficult. 
When the insights of Pseudo-Denis and Aquinas have been exhausted, 
the precise way in which terms and realities referable to the totally other 
God are known is still not satisfying. The tenuousness presented in 
Aquinas’s teaching of proportions and proportionalities has not been 
sufficiently emphasized, nor is the possibility of real affirmation (onto- 
logical reflection grounding epistemological contact between the divine 
and created analogues) through proportion clear. Analogy is taught in 
theology, but is theology taught analogously? The extent of analogy in 


all of theology is rarely shown — e.g. Christology, the sacraments — and | 


how often do we recall that analogy is a form of non-knowledge, a form 
of equivocation? Basically, we do not know God. God is both transcen- 
dent and the cause of everything. So theologians sometimes confess that 
he is beyond all speech, while at other times they attribute many different 
names to him.® 


demythologize religious language. Demythologization is not directed against the use 
of genuine mythical images as such but against the supranaturalistic method which 
takes these images literally’ (Chicago 1963), 14—15. 

62. M. HEIDEGGER, Aus einem Gersprach von der Sprache, Unterwegs zur Sprache 
(Pfullingen 1959), 96-7. 

63. KARL RAHNER, S.J., The Development of Dogma, Theological Investigations, | 
(London-Baltimore 1961), 39-78; Was ist eine dogmatische Aussage, Schriften zur 
Theologie, V (Einsiedein 1962), 54-81; (with Karl Lehmann), Kerygma und Dogma, 
Geschichtlichkeit der Vermittlung, Mysterium Salutis, 1 (Einsiedeln 1965), 622-790; 
Uberlegungen zur Dogmenentwicklung, Schriften zur Theologie, IV (Einsiedeln 1964), 
11-50. 

64. Recent Catholic study of analogy has spent itself on the question of the unity 
between Cajetan’s doctrine and Aquinas’. 


—_ 


65. THOMAS AQUINAS, De Divinis Nominibus, 1, 3. ‘The first cause defies description. | 


There is a different turn of meaning about statements which say that God is this or that | 
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Ernst Fuchs has said: ‘God intends to remain God. Perhaps this is the 
fundamental hermeneutic statement of necessity for our time’.® Bultmann 
rightly rejects a theology which makes God an object of an intellectual 
discipline without qualification; he rejects a theology which considers its 
entire theology of God without reference to the existential impact in the 
individual’s acceptance of Christ. Our faith and theology must direct 
themselves differently to the mystery of God than to that of the Church, 
the sacraments, or even Jesus Christ. The ‘natural theology’ of Catholic 
schools, building upon a metaphysics of created being, tends to produce 
a lasting image of God as the peak of (tangent upon if not within) a 
created structure. This is subconsciously carried over into theology, 
although it was already false in metaphysics. And so this theology is open 
to the accusation — so frequent in Bultmann and Tillich —- that God appears 
as a phenomenon, the highest being. 

The intellectual view of God described by truth-statements ignores the 
recent insights that neither pure realism nor a Kantian critique is correct. 
There are ways in which the subject-object structure is overcome, not 
eliminated but described by dialogue between subject and object, an inter- 
play and exchange in the pre-analytic stage.®’ This should be taken into 
account in theology where faith, the ‘principles’ of theology, is the gift 
of God, the overflowing of God’s grace in us as acceptance of the kerygma, 
commitment and confidence. God is not only the object of our faith and 


and statements which attribute qualities to the things around us. The divine being is 
beyond our ways of making sense of things. Dionysius remarks that negative statements 
about God can be accurate, but that affirmative ones are clumsy and halting. Expositio 
super Liber de Causis, 1.8; ‘In no way is God able to be similar to creatures but just the 
opposite is true’. De Potentia, q. 7, a. 7, ad 3; ‘Creatures, by which God is known from 
nature, are infinitely distant from him’. Prologue to the Commentary on Boethius’ De 
Trinitate. 

66. E. FUCHS, The New Testament and the Problem, The New Hermeneutic, ed. cit., 
142. 

67. ‘Heidegger has given himself the task to overcome, to go beyond the subject-object 
scheme. This does not mean he suffers from the illusion that this frame of reference can 
simply be done away with. He realizes too well that this subject-object scheme remains 
basically unchangeable. . .. Heidegger offers in contrast to the ontology of non-exis- 
tentially related things (Ontologie der Vorhandenheit ), in which the subject-object scheme 
is founded, another ontology (that of Dasein). G. NOLLER, Sein und Existenz (Munich 
1962), 46; cf. BULTMANN, Myth and Christianity, ed. cit., 58. Schmittals describes this 
in Bultmann’s thought: ‘This distance between subject and object does not correspond 
to the original understanding of man, world, and God. If “encounter” meant for modern 
thought grasping an object through me, “encounter” meant originally that the encounter 
offers something for me. For example, it is not possible to see in the Bible man as an 
isolated object contrasted to God and world. . . . Bultmann likes to clarify this problem 
with the phenomenon of love, friendship or trust. Can I, as subject, picture love as an 
object, “‘objectify”’ it so that it is only the object of my thought, discourse and judgment ?’ 
Schmittals, op. cit., 30-1. 
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theology but the initiator and cause of it. We need to know more about 


the epistemology of faith before we can be too sure of the epistemology of | 


theology. If we take seriously Aquinas’s explication of theology finding 
its principles in faith, then the ground of theology never lies at our dis- 


posal, nor is its principal mission to us to speak of God in himself. Revela- | 
tion is for us. Theological truth coming from faith is beginning, salvation, | 


truth and promise; it is ultimately (if not in every pedagogic analysis) for 
me. What we know in revelation through Christ is clearly destined by 
God for us; even what his Word says of God is spoken by God under the 
perspective of us as hearers. Similarly, in our glimpses of God in creation, 


the point of departure is the human knower, for even the analogies with | 


general ontological characters are totally established by the human mind. 
(This knowledge of God through his works, then, needs a programme along 
Heideggerian lines of ontology proceeding from the unique being, man, 
as well as Aquinas’s analysis from general ontology.) Heinrich Fries con- 
cludes: ‘Theological truth is truth about man; theology is anthropology. 


To this extent Bultmann’s famous principle is valid; to talk about God 


is to talk about man’.®® 

Bultmann rejects literalism in theology and so moves to his hermeneutic 
of demythologizing the New Testament, of interpreting all theological 
statements in relationship to faith and existential analysis. There seems 
to be a middle position, that of a real analogical knowledge of God in 
the data given by Bible and universe.”° Analogy looks to the proportionate, 
derived, related and relative, negative content of the terms we use about 
God. The analogous term is derived from known created reality; it is 
applied negatively and relatively to God by virtue of either revelation in 
Christ or God’s activity necessary for grounding the world. God’s Being 
is unknown but something about him might be known under these mul- 
tiple conditions, but as we just mentioned, the role of the knower and 
hearer, man, must be more deeply studied. 

Heinrich Ott’s first work is based upon Bultmann’s difficulty in seeing 


68. THOMAS AQUINAS, Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 1; G. EBELING, Der hermeneutische Ort 
der Gotteslehre bei Petrus Lombardus und Thomas von Aquin, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, 61 (1964), 283-326. 

69. HEINRICH FRIES, Entmythologisierung und theologische Wahrheit, Gott in Welt 
(Freiburg 1964), I, 374. 

70. With regards to distinguishing between myth or symbol and its contents as Word 
of God, Jean Daniélou writes: ‘A more profound analysis shows us that in reality this 
anger of God (in the Old Testament) when we move to its deepest level ... is an ex- 
pression of the absolute incompatability of God with sin, and at the same time his 
absolute power ...’, Le Probleme de Dieu et l’existentialisme (Montréal 1958), 32. 
Aquinas distinguishes at the beginning of his Summa between metaphor and analogy; 
see FRANZ MUSSNER, Thomas von Aquin iiber die Entmythologisierung, Catholica, 19 
(1965), 192-8. 
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a middle position between history and faith.74 Bultmann has a basic 
‘twofold division in his conceptual grasp of historical reality’.”* In other 
areas, too, Bultmann seems to presuppose tertium non datur. Is there not 
possibly a third hermeneutical approach — between demythologizing and 
every rejection of the supernatural, and an unsophisticated supra-natural- 
ism — which includes both ultimate transcendence and knowledge in time, 
both faith and objective knowledge, both faith as personal change and 
knowledge of God as acting and as agent? 


B. Christology 


Bultmann implied in his first essay on natural theology that the real God 
spoke only through the man of faith. Passing over this we reach a paradox 
in Bultmann’s theology: whereas God becomes epistemologically alive 
through Christian faith, there seems to be little specifically Christian about 
this faith, or about the means by which God acts in man. God’s being 
becomes God’s action for man, but Christ seems to have no significant 
role here other than inspirational. Bultmann shows this limitation: 


That God has acted in Jesus Christ is, however, not a fact of past 
history open to historical verification. ... Since it is faith in the 
crucified and risen Christ, this self-understanding is not an autono- 
mous movement of the human will, but the response to the Word of 
God, which proclaims the manifestation of the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ.”* 


That Christ exists before the world is myth; that he exists before me is 
not open to verification; he exists for me, encountering me in the preached 
Word, meeting with faith or unbelief.** The depth and centre of Christ 
is missing here. While faith fulfilling existence is accented, the demands of 
concrete ‘new creation’ in the meaning, life and eschatology of the Chris- 
tian retire. Bultmann’s Christianity raises the question as to whether it 
fulfils the religious demands of man, or is it another form of liberalism, a 
too secular faith, yielding to the secular city rather than bringing light 
to it. This negative role of Christ in Bultmann’s theology raises the further 
Christological question: Can Christ remain central in a faith where ‘myth’ 
(as God acting for man in unique events which lead beyond this world 
Tl. H. oTT, Geschichte und . .., ed. cit., 8-51. 

72. Ibid., 49. 

73. K&M I, 207-9; Giinther Bornkamm writes that in Bultmann’s theology ‘Jesus 
Christ has become a mere saving fact. Everything which goes beyond this brutum 
factum one might almost say this periodic “‘thatness” of the saving fact is for Bultmann 
either past history or mythology . . .. Demythologizing in the New Testament, Kerygma 


and History, C. E. Braaten, R. A. Harrisville, eds. (Abingdon: Nashville 1962), 186. 
14. Ibid. 
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but do not degrade it to a showplace for wonders and myths) includes 
everything beyond our experience? 

Is there not a connection between Bultmann’s emphasis on the centre 
of theology in God-man actions, and a minimizing of the Incarnation? 
The constant longing for incarnation in man begins again; the old theo. 


logical problem of immanence and transcendence, the union of the divine 


with the human is radically unsolved. Without a real, important, and 
permanent presence of God in Jesus of Nazareth, Bultmann’s theology 
as a perspective may seem post-Christian ... or pre-Christian. Actually, 
in Bultmann’s theology of God, God takes the place of Christ. God’s 
encounters with man are all of the same cloth, taking place within man’s 


existence. Bultmann’s description of our encounter with God in our 


neighbour drawn from Matthew’s Gospel (essay on Bishop Robinson) 
overlooks exactly this point. The Christian who fed the hungry man did 
indeed encounter the divine, the presence of the ultimate judgment, but 
he did so not in encountering God himself, but in Jesus Christ. Jesus 


Christ makes the situation (it is not merely a parable) fully meaningful 


because he is both man and God, both the sufferer on earth and the trans- 
cendent. The purpose of this pericope is Christological; man encounters 
now and eschatologically not first of all God but God in Jesus Christ. 
God is no longer the unknown, but known through Jesus Christ. Bultmann 
says that Paul solved the philosophical problem of how God could contact 
the world by making use of Gentile formulas about a mediator, Son of 
God who is both God and man. But, on the other hand, their basis could 


be a definitive entrance of God in history presented in Paul’s own theology. ‘ 


A theology of God without sufficient reference to Christ as our source 
in person, teaching, as well as event for the knowledge and action of God 
is also a fault of Catholic theology. Christology tells us of the definitive 
word and action of the Father in Christ. Christ is the fullness of the theology 
of God both in creation and in the Old Testament. Hans Kiing points out 
that Catholic theology neglects the fulfilment role of Christology in 
revelation from God, and also the higher unity between ‘natural theology’ 
and Christ’s revelation, the radical role of Christ as Logos in the revelation 
of nature.”° A Christian theology of God needs both fusion and separation. 
It needs to use philosophy to contrast God to creatures and to explain 
the Word in Christ, but it needs to see the difference between Christ and 
the world. To lose one perspective is to make Christ and ail of the New 
Testament into a mythological world ethereally next to, but not really 


for, our own secular one; to lose the other perspective is to prepare a — 


secular religion. Bultmann has shown that a theology of God must be 


75. HANS KUNG, K. Barths Lehre vom Wort Gottes als Frage an die kath. Theologie, 
Einsicht und Glaube (Freiburg 1962), 82. 
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anthropocentric ... but it must also be Christocentric. Faith must be 
faith in God and Christ, a risk, but a risk to trust them, not ourselves. 


C. Heideggerian Ontology 


In 1933 Bultmann dedicated the first volume of his collected essays on 
exegetical and theological topics to Martin Heidegger, ‘in thankful remem- 
brance for the time together in Marburg’. Heidegger’s influence in Bult- 
mann’s theology — even prior to his essay on demythologizing (which was 
not a new direction but consistent with his previous work) — is clear. In 
1940 with the programme for interpreting rather than eliminating the 
mythical content of the New Testament, an interpretation which would be 
according to Heideggerian existentialism, Bultmann became linked to 
Heidegger.”* Heidegger’s interpretation of man’s existence in the world 
was not to be a substitute for the New Testament message; it was a profane 
analysis of human existence (Dasein) remarkably similar to the New 
Testament, to some extent based on Christian theology. Nor was it correct 
to say that Christianity was not needed, for the existential analysis of 
man did not bring its fulfilment as the Christ-event and faith did, but only 
its description.”” Heidegger seems to agree that Bultmann understood him 
here correctly.”* What was crucial in this area, however, was that only 
one aspect of Heidegger’s thought had been employed, his analysis of 
Dasein.”* An impression of the full extent or even of the purpose of 
Heidegger’s fundamental ontology cannot be gained here, nor is the work 
of the ‘later’ Heidegger present. Heinrich Ott, while establishing a dialogue 
between Barth and Heidegger, initiated a new direction. Theology could 
find ‘a not nearly exhausted fullness of new perspectives’®® in Heidegger, 
in the complete Heidegger concerned with an existential ontology and 
hermeneutic. 

Catholic theology cannot give up its interest in metaphysics as explica- 
tive of theology. Heidegger’s ‘retrieve’ of ontology opens new perspectives 


76. K&M I, 15, 16, 24 ff. 

78. ‘Here, then, is the crucial distinction between the New Testament and existentialism, 
between the Christian faith and the natural understanding of Being. The New Testa- 
ment speaks and faith knows of an act of God through which man becomes capable 
of self-commitment, capable of faith and love, of his authentic life’. K&M I, 33. 

79. G. W. Kittel substantiates this with letters from Bultmann and Heidegger; Der 
Einfluss der Philosophie Martin Heideggers auf die Theologie Rudolf Bultmanns, 
Kerygma und Dogma, 2 (1956), 90-108. On the reaction of Bultmann and his pupils 
to the charge that they did not fully understand Heidegger see The Later Heidegger and 
Theology, ed. cit., 63 ff. 

80. ott, Geschichte und . . ., ed. cit., 202; cf. Denken und Sein (Ziirich 1959); The Later 
Heidegger and Theology, J. M. Robinson, J. Cobb, eds. (New York 1963; Malevez, 
op. cit., 145-7. . 
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which are needed after Vatican II. His ontological programme combines 
the anthropocentric perspective at the beginning of ontology with an 
openness to the widest possible study of Being and beings. The forgetful- 
ness of Being in metaphysics which Heidegger sees is, among other 
things, a neglect of analogy, while the discoveries of the mystery and full- 
ness of Being in beings takes place in the dimensions of time, history, 
language and ontological truth. These few sentences indicate how impor- 
tant Heidegger can be for theology. 

Tillich is a better example of a theologian drawing on Heidegger than 
Bultmann. For with Tillich we have a theologian who employs the exis- 
tential analysis of man together with its openness to the total sphere of 
ontology. He uses this as the basic structure for his theology as a whole 
and for his theology of God. In the methodology of drawing ontological 
analysis both existentially (existentiell) and in terms of existence (exis- 
tential) from man, and moving forwards — in a movement back to depth 
— to the entire sphere of beings and to the mystery of Being (which is not 
God), Heidegger offers a pattern for a theology of God which is both 
existential and ontological. Theology can retain both an anthropological 
and cosmological perspective.** 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This dialogue seems to express the need and the direction for a new 
theology of God. Only a better exposition of analogous conceptual and 
verbal contact between God’s life and our /ife can allow us to speak of 
him; Scripture and Christology must show how God enters history and 
how he remains transcendent; if we do not understand the mystery of 
Being, how much more remote and unknowable must Being-Itself be. 
Metaphysics in theology (which is not independent of its hearers) must 
determine its perspective according to the culture in which it lives, and 
yet always remain the interpreter of the real message of both the Old and 
the New Covenants. All of these points are suggested in some way by 
Bultmann, and are demanded by any full response to him. This is another 
example where an encounter with a significant if different theology leads 
to a discovery of the needs of Catholic theology, and, ultimately, beyond 
to the basic problems of hermeneutic and epistemology in human thought 
and Christian faith. 


81. TILLICH, Systematic Theology, I, ed. cit., 181-7, 212-17, 70; ‘Existential interpre- 
tation by itself might lead to the transformation of the Christian religion into something 
hardly distinguishable from a humanistic ethic. It is here that Tillich’s emphasis on 
ontological rather than existential interpretation is important. Tillich restores what 
Bultmann’s stress on ethical and personal categories tends to lose — depth of God. ... 
Ontological interpretation does not mean a new metaphysical system but indicates the 
place of God on the ontological map’. JOHN MACQUARRIE, Twentieth Century Religious 
Thought (New York 1963), 370. 
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Notes and Comments 








The Gospels in Recent Study’ 


In order to determine correctly the trustworthiness of what is trans- 
mitted in the Gospels, the interpreter must take careful note of the 
three stages of tradition by which the teaching and the life of Jesus 
have come down to us.” 


In the light of this significant declaration of the Biblical Commission, it 
may be well to present our brief consideration of the contribution of 
modern studies to a better understanding of the gospels, under three 
headings: What we have learnt from Form Criticism; The Importance of 
Redaction Criticism; The Existence of a Johannine Tradition. 


FORM CRITICISM 
1. The Positive Contribution of Form Criticism 


The Instruction of the Biblical Commission prefaces its litany of the short- 
comings of the method of Form Criticism with the statement: ‘In appro- 
priate cases the interpreter is free to seek out what sound elements there 
are in “‘the Method of Form-history”’, and these he may duly make use 
of to gain a fuller understanding of the Gospels. In the context of the 
document it is clear that the positive contribution of Form Criticism is 
acknowledged to be important; for when the Jnstruction goes on to list 
and study the ‘three stages of tradition’ by which the teaching and the 
life of Jesus have come down to us’, it is stressing an appreciation of the 
development of the Gospel material that we owe, in large measure, to 
the Form Critics. Here we shall indicate what the method has taught us. 

(1) We are well aware now of literary units within the synoptic gospels 
and of the frequent loose linking of these units. We no longer seek to 
trace a strictly logical sequence of thought throughout a gospel or through- 
out a long passage of it; rather, we recognise that, at times — quite fre- 
quently in fact —- we have to study a pericope sentence by sentence, for 


1. A paper read at a meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association of Ireland, at May- 
nooth, 13 October 1966. 

2. Instruction on the Historical Truth of the Gospels, issued by the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, 21 April 1964. 
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isolated sayings may be joined by a system of catchwords, or simply 
juxtaposed. It is no longer open to question that many smaller literary 
compositions stand behind our written gospels. 

(2) We cannot accept the ‘storyteller’ of Dibelius and we recognize that 
the ‘preacher’ as conceived by him is an artificial figure, but we do admit 
that the first Christian preachers did help to shape the tradition. We also 
realise that there was a development of the tradition, a process that, 
partially at least, is still visible in the gospels. It is not only legitimate but 
illuminating to seek the Sitz im Leben of the units of the tradition. We 
understand the parables better when we realize that many of them have 
a twofold setting: in the ministry of Jesus and in the life of the primitive 
Church. The ‘motifs’ of the critics are arbitrary, but there are other, 
genuine factors which did govern the selection and the presentation of 
the words and deeds of the Lord. 

(3) The community did not create the gospels but, at the same time, 
we must admit that the needs of the early Church did influence the selec- 
tion of the sayings of Our Lord and the stories about him. Thus, for 
instance, the sayings about fasting,* about sabbath observance,‘ and about 
tribute to Caesar® were remembered and treasured precisely because they 
met practical problems or pointed the way to a particular line of conduct; 
but this is a far cry from inventing the sayings. The Church did not create 
the gospel in the sense that it invented it, yet it obviously is responsible 
for much of the gospel. It composed the narrative parts, and the needs and 
interests of the Church did influence the selection of the sayings of Our 
Lord. This creative activity is mainly concerned with the literary forms 
into which the traditional data were cast, but it is not limited to these. 
There was also a large amount of interpretation and adaptation. 

When it has been relieved of the impossible load it had been asked to 
carry, the method of Form Criticism does show us the real influence of 
the early Church on the formation of the gospel tradition. It did not 
create that tradition, as Bultmann would have it, but it did mould the 
forms of it and it did interpret the tradition in the light of experience - 
for the Church has ever been a living entity. We owe to Form Criticism 
the awareness of these facts and, to some extent, the explanation of them, 
and we owe to it the identification of many of the literary units of the 
tradition. 


2. Spirit-guided Interpretation 


After the resurrection it was just not possible for the apostles to regard 
Jesus as they had known him before the great Easter-event. Meeting him 


3. Mark 2:20. 4. 2:27. 5. 83287. 
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now as risen Lord they recognized that the Master whom they had loved 
and served was indeed the Son of God, even though they had not hitherto 
been aware of it. But, apart from this psychological factor, the deeds and 
words of Christ held a wealth of meaning that had to be drawn out and 
made available. The promised gift of the Spirit would enable them to 
understand the full significance of what Jesus had said and done. Because 
from the first the Church lived by the message of Christ, from the first 
there was adaptation and interpretation of the material. So it was that the 
apostles and the first preachers — the early Church — became the moulders 
of the gospel tradition and shaped the basic gospel that was afterwards 
passed on to us by the four evangelists. 

The process of interpretation reaches its climax in the Fourth Gospel 
but the tendency was present from the beginning. A particularly interesting 
field of study is presented by the parables.® 


3. The Interests of the Primitive Community 


We may distinguish three ‘milieux’ in which the gospel tradition was 
formed: the cult, the mission and the catechesis. Acts is our capital source 
for identifying these milieux. Three summaries’ sketch the activities of the 
first community. We read that the Christians ‘devoted themselves to the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers’ ;® while ‘with great power the apostles gave their testimony to 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus’,® and ‘many signs and wonders were 
done among the people by the hands of the apostles’.!° From this it 
appears that the essential activity of the apostles was formed by cult, 
catechesis and preaching supported by miracles. 

The Liturgy. Acts 2:42 already gives us an indication of this milieu, for 
the ‘breaking of bread’ is a technical term for the celebration of the 
Eucharist." It is widely recognized that the differences between the 
Matthew/Mark and Luke/Paul formulas of institution are to be traced 
to the liturgy: Matthew and Mark have followed the formula in use in 
Jerusalem, while Paul and Luke have echoed the liturgical text with which 
they were familiar, doubtless the one in vogue at Antioch and then in the 
Pauline churches. The Passion-narrative very likely was shaped in the 
liturgical assemblies. The account of the multiplication of loaves may 


6. See J. JEREMIAS, Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht 1964); 
W. HARRINGTON, He Spoke in Parables (Dublin: Helican 1964). 

7. Acts 2:42-7; 4:32-5; 5:12-16. 

8. 2:42. 

9. 4:33. 

10. 5:12. 

ll. Cf. 1 Cor. 10:16; 11:23-S. 
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well have been influenced by liturgical concern; this is suggested by John 6, 

The Mission Preaching. The missionary preaching to Jews and pagans 
is called kérygma: the proclamation of the Lord, crucified, risen and to 
come. The earliest résumé is found in | Cor. 15:3-5: ‘I delivered to you 
as of first importance what I also received, that Christ died for our sins 


in accordance with the scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised ’ 


on the third day in accordance with the scriptures, and that he appeared 
to Cephas, then to the twelve’. To preach Jesus, to proclaim that he has 
reconciled us with God, that he is our peace — that is the kerygma.” In 
the mission preaching the miracles of Jesus had an important part. They 
are a sign of his messianic role. In the approach to the Jews the scriptural 


argument was stressed. Hence, the preservation of sayings that speak of 


the fulfilment of Scripture, of Jesus’ presentation of himself as the 
Suffering Servant," and of episodes that were seen as particular fulfil- 
ments.’® To this apologetic preaching was added the memory of conflicts 
with the scribes and Pharisees.’* The missionary activity of the infant 


Church was addressed to both Jews and Gentiles, and kerygmatic interest ' 


has left its mark on the gospel tradition. 


The Didache. The catechetical preaching to those already within the , 


fold, to the Christian community, is called didaché. It includes the content 
of the kerygma, but goes on to the further instruction of the community: 
moral teaching,” the doctrine of the sacraments® and additional episodes 
in the life of Jesus.1® The Sermon on the Mount?® is a classic example of 
didaché: a collection of the sayings of Jesus which forms an instruction 
addressed to Christians, one aimed at their Christian formation. 

These are some of the interests of the early Church, the milieux in which 


elements of the tradition were shaped: cult, mission, catechetics — the © 


activities of a living community. There were, of course, other preoccupa- 
tions; but all of them sprang from the impact of the new faith on men 
who had accepted Jesus as Lord. We can be grateful to Form Criticism 
for making us conscious of these factors, for now we are more keenly 
aware that our gospels have taken rise within the Church of Christ: they 
are the inspired and written form of the apostolic tradition. 


12. See J. JEREMIAS, Paroles de Jésus (Paris: Cerf 1963), 31 f. 
13. E.g. Matthew 5:17 f. 

14. E.g. Mark 8:31. 

15. E.g. Matthew 4:14-16; 8:17; 12:17-21. 

16. E.g. Mark 2:1-3:6. 

17. E.g. Matthew 18:7-20. 

18. E.g. John 6. 

19. E.g. Matthew 1-2; Luke 1-2. 

20. Matthew 5-7; Luke 6:20—49. 
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REDACTION HISTORY 


We seem, therefore, that behind the evangelist stands a living Church; 
of that Church he is a spokesman. His work is kerygmatic: to herald 
Jesus Christ, his works and words. A gospel, after all, is a recital of the 
historical narrative of the suffering, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, prefaced by an account of his ministry. The person of Jesus, seen 
and interpreted in the light of the resurrection, is the centre of salvation 
history; and the presentation of his person and teaching, viewed in that 
revealing light, is necessarily theological. And as one who selects, syn- 
thesises and interprets the apostolic tradition, the evangelist, to a greater 
or lesser degree, is a theologian. Though we must take into account the 
fact that the evangelists, working with traditional material and often 
respecting pre-existing units, were not entirely free, we do acknowledge 
that they did enjoy a great measure of freedom. The evangelists are authors 
who wrote with a purpose in view and adapted the material to suit that 
purpose; we must keep in mind the distinctive scope and viewpoint of 
each of them. 

Just as Form Criticism has helped to make us aware of the pre-gospel 
traditions, Redaktionsgeschichte (‘redaction-history’) — in part a reaction 
against the excesses of the earlier Form Critics — has drawn our attention 
to the contribution of the evangelists and to their editorial work. A 
notable feature, singled out by the Biblical Commission’s Jnstruction, is 
a significant variation in the order and context of events and teachings 
from one evangelist to another. We may turn for a moment to the fruitful 
field of the parables and study an illuminating example of editorial work 
on the part of an evangelist. 

According to Luke, the parable of the Lost Sheep! was occasioned 
by the Pharisees’ complaint: ‘This man receives sinners and eats with 
them’. In reply, Jesus tells of the shepherd who went in search of the 
sheep that was lost and of his joy when he had found the stray. There can 
be no missing the moral of the story: ‘Even so, I tell you, there will be 
more joy in heaven over one sinner who repents than over ninety-nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance’.”* Quietly, but unmistakably, 
the critics are told that they are being utterly unreasonable, that, in fact, 
they are presuming to question the mercy of God. 

The same parable occurs in Matthew. Here it is no longer addressed 
to the critics of the Good News, but to the disciples; the discourse of 
which it forms part begins: ‘So it is not the will of my Father who is in 
21. Luke 15:4~7. 

22, 15:2. 


23, 15:7. 
24. Matthew 18:12-14. 
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heaven that one of these little ones should perish’.* Even if the application 
were not already clear, the context quite clinches the issue, for the warning 
not to despise one of the least (v. 10) and the admonition regarding frater- 
nal correction (vv. 15-17) leave no doubt about the interpretation of 
verse 14. It is evident that Luke has preserved the original setting of the 
parable and Matthew has placed it in the setting of his artificially con- 
structed ecclesiastical discourse.”* In fact, a study of the approach and 
methods of both evangelists in the Sermon on the Mount is a revealing 
exercise in redaction criticism. 


THE JOHANNINE TRADITION 


New Testament studies in general, and Johannine studies in particular, 
owe an immense debt to C. H. Dodd. In his work Historical Tradition in 
the Fourth Gospel™’ he comes to the conclusion that, despite the manifest 
theological development of the gospel material by John, the evangelist 
is, to an extent hitherto not sufficiently recognized, following a tradition 
parallel to, but largely independent of, the synoptic tradition. 


1. John and the Synoptics 


The difference between John and the Synoptics, although more marked 
in the discourses, is not confined to these but extends also to the narrative, 
and indeed to the whole plan and presentation of the gospel. At the same 
time, there are undoubted similarities between John and the Synoptics, 
but these similarities do not necessarily point to /iterary dependence on 
one side or the other. A common tradition, shaped by the living voice of 


the Church in kerygma, didache and liturgy can effectively account for — 


such similarities. The situation is not the same as when the synoptic 
gospels are compared with one another; then the evidence indicates that 
the synoptic evangelists used common written sources in certain parts of 
their works. But the extent of agreement between the Fourth Gospel and 
any of the others does not demand common written sources. 

We may make the following comparison between the pre-Johannine 
tradition and that behind the Synoptics. Certain forms of the oral tradition, 
identified by Form Critics in the synoptists, reappear in John. So, for 
instance, the sequence action-dialogue-pronouncement (the pronounce- 
ment story) has been preserved by John in the Cleansing of the Temple 
passage,”* while in Mark 11:15-17 it has disintegrated. Other similar 


25. 18:14. 

26. Ch. 18. 

27. Cambridge University Press, 1963. 
28. John 2:13-19. 
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sequences in John may well be traditional and not the work of the evan- 
gelist. Again the synoptic parables can be arranged, on the basis of form, 
in a varied series within a general pattern; three Johannine parables (The 
Grain of Wheat, The Benighted Traveller and The Pains of Childbirth)?® 
fit easily within the series. Thus, too, the sayings on harvest*® are closely 
akin to the frequent sayings associated with the mission of the disciples 
in the Synoptics. Similarly, the three healing narratives (at Cana, at 
Bezatha and at Siloam)*! are perfectly at home among the synoptic 
stories of healing. 

At times, the Johannine tradition can clarify obscure passages of the 
Synoptics. For instance, the Marcan story of Peter’s confession begins 
with the abrupt question: ‘Who do men say that I am?’;* there seems 
no obvious reason for the question. In John, on the other hand, wide- 
spread defections lead naturally to the question: “‘Will you also go away’ ;** 
and Peter’s profession of loyalty is a natural reply. Again, in Mark 6:45, 
we are rather at a loss to understand why Jesus, immediately after the 
multiplication of loaves, ‘made his disciples get into the boat and go 
before him to the other side’, while he went into the hills to pray, and also 
why we are told that ‘they did not understand about the loaves, but their 
hearts were hardened’.* All is explained in John’s reference to an attempted 
messianic rising.*> He ‘compelled’ his reluctant disciples — willing sharers 
of the popular enthusiasm — to embark, and he retired into the hills to 
frustrate any further attempts to force his hand. In both cases cited, 
John is surely following a fuller tradition. 

It will be helpful to consider, at greater length, the relationship between 
John and Luke. We find in both the sequence: multiplication of loaves® 
Peter’s confession ;** the friendship of Jesus with Martha and Mary;%” 
the companionship of Peter and John;** the role of Satan in Judas’ act 
of betrayal.*® Contacts are particularly numerous throughout the Passion 
- and Resurrection-narratives. In both, the ascension is regarded as the 
term of Jesus’ ministry,*° and both present the Spirit as a gift sent by 


29. 12:24; 11:8 f.; 16:21. 

30. 4:34-8. 

31. 4:43-53; 5:1-9; 9:1-6. 

32. Mark 8:27. 

33. John 6:67. 

34. Mark 6:52. 

35. John 6:14 f. 

36. Luke 9:10—-20; John 6:1-69. 

37. Luke 10:38-42; John 11:1 f.; 12:1 f. 

38. Luke 8:51; 9:28; 22:8; Acts 1:13; 3:1 f., 11; 4:13, 19; 8:14; John 13:23 f.; 18:15 
f.; 20:3-9; 21:7-20 f. 

39. Luke 22:3; John 13:2, 27. 

40. Luke 9:51; 24:50 f.; John 6:62; 13:1; 20:17. 
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the Father at the prayer of the glorified Christ.“ Although it may be true 
that some of these contacts can be explained by the influence of Luke 
on the final form of John, the greater number are so distinctively Johannine 
that the influence must lie in the other direction. Luke’s research turned 
up Johannine traditions and these he built into his work. This would 
point to the early formation of a Johannine tradition, long before the | 
final edition of the Fourth Gospel. 


2. The Johannine Tradition 


Already, in comparing John and the Synoptics, we have, in fact, acknow- 
ledged the existence of a Johannine tradition, in part parallel to the 
synoptic tradition and in part complementary. Now we may indicate 
briefly the character and content of this Johannine tradition. The dis- 
tinctive Aramaic colouring of the Fourth Gospel is relevant here, for a 
tradition that purports to go back to the beginnings of Christianity 
would reasonably show traces of Aramaic idiom. So, too, certain features 
of the pregospel tradition point to a Jewish-Christian setting (for instance, + 
an allusion to the belief that the Messiah would remain unknown until 
Elijah had pointed him out* and the belief in the high priest’s gift of 
prophecy). The curious expression, ‘when you were under the fig tree’, 
would seem to have point only in a Jewish environment (cf. Dn. 13:51-60 
and some rabbinical evidence). And there are other contacts with Jewish 
tradition. John’s date for the crucifixion, the eve of the Pasch, while 
differing from the synoptic dating, agrees with that of rabbinical tradition: , 
‘Jesus was hanged on the Eve of the Passover’.“® The discussion of the 
sabbath in Jn. 7:22-24, like similar discussions in the Synoptics, clearly | 
points to a Jewish environment; while in forecasts of persecution for the 
disciples, the threat of excommunication from the synagogue“ would 
hold terrors for none but a Jewish-Christian community. We may note, 


too, that the political situation reflected by the Johannine tradition fits , 


the years before the outbreak of the Jewish rebellion in 66 A.D., a situation 
that had passed away when the Gospel itself was written. 

So much for the Jewish-Christian character and setting of the tradition; 
now we may consider its contents, at least the salient points. The ministry 
of John the Baptist is treated more fully than in the Synoptics and his 


importance in preparing the way for Jesus is more in evidence. Yet, in , 


41. Luke 24:48; John 14:16; 16:12 f.; 20:22. j 
42. Cf. John 1:26 f. 

43. John 11:51. 

44. 1:48. 

45. Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin, 43 b. 
46. John 16:2. 
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be true his handling of the tradition, it does seem that the evangelist had in mind 
f Luke a false evaluation of John the Baptist by the ‘disciples of the Baptist’. 
annine The existence at Ephesus of a group so designated is attested by Acts 
turned 19:1-8, and we know that some of them were still there in the third century. 
would Thus, the Fourth Gospel is silent about the repentance of the Baptist and 
ore the presents him exclusively in his role as Precursor. He is not the light, but 
bears witness to the Light ;*” he is not the Messiah or Elijah or the Prophet ;# 
he is only the friend of the Bridegroom, who must decrease while the 
Bridegroom must increase. His great glory is that he had recognized 
the Lamb of God.5° The evangelist was able to select the material that 


“ - ‘a _ suited his polemical purpose — he had access to a fuller tradition. 
adicas We learn of an early ministry of Jesus in Judea, parallel to that of the 


he di Baptist. The tradition preserved much topographical information; in 
7” particular, it contained many place-names of Judea and Transjordan not 


dee found in the other Gospels. It is likely that the tradition, in great part - 
eatures and not the evangelist only — is responsible for an overwhelming interest 
stance» 2 the Judean ministry. On the other hand, we learn from this gospel of 
= until a threatened messianic rising in Galilee, followed by a widespread desertion 
gift of of followers and the loyal adherence of the Twelve.®! The Passion-narrative 


, is full and detailed, supplementing the synoptic accounts and even devia- 
tree’,# : a. . 

51-69 ‘ting from them. It stresses the political aspect of the charges against J esus. 
Jewish It is difficult to define the content of the tradition in regard to the sayings 
while of Jesus because the evangelist has consistently recast the teaching. But it 
: dition: is still possible to point to sayings and parables obviously drawn from 
of th: * reservoir common to the four gospels, and it is reasonable to believe 
clearly that many more, now veiled in Johannine language, are from the same 
for the quae couse. ae . a . , 
wal We may end this brief survey by noting that, in his introduction to his 
study of historical tradition in the Fourth Gospel, Professor Dodd asked 


a the question: ‘Can we in any measure recover and describe a strain of 
aaatlll * tradition lying behind the Fourth Gospel, distinctive of it, and independent 

of other strains of tradition known to us?’ And at the close of his work, 
sditioa: he asserts that his investigation had led him ‘to the conclusion that, 
ninieity behind the Fourth Gospel, lies an ancient tradition independent of the 


and his other gospels, and meriting serious consideration as a contribution to our 
Yet. ia knowledge of the historical facts concerning Jesus Christ. For this con- 

> 4 dusion I should claim a high degree of probability - certainty in such 
matters is seldom to be attained’. 


WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 


47. 1:6-8. 48. 1:20. 49. 3:28-30. 50. 1:29. 
51. 6:14 f., 66-9. 52. Op. cit., 8. 53. Ibid., 423. 
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A New Approach to the Theology of Grace 


The intermittent trickle of creative writing on theology — mainly Sacred 
Scripture, Moral Theology and Canon Law - which has flowed from 
Irish pens over the past half-century or so has begun in recent years to 
grow steady and broad. A recent work on what is commonly called 
Dogmatic Theology illustrates the broadening. By and large, it was an 
area which we tended to neglect. Perhaps our bent was for the practical 
and concrete, perhaps it was mere coincidence. Whatever the reason, it 
is only in quite recent years that Irish theologians have begun to con- 
tribute significantly to furthering dogmatic studies. Dr J. P. Mackey’s 
Life and Grace’ is a notable addition to our growing dogmatic literature, 
notable no less for the promise it holds for the future than for its very 
considerable intrinsic merits. It invites reconsideration of accepted posi- 
tions and indicates new approaches. The notes which follow aim to outline 
the contents of the work and to suggest lines of further research on some 
of the problems which it raises. 

Life and Grace consists of four main sections — grace, morality, tradition, 
and the fall — together with an introduction, a brief appendix, and a con- 
clusion. Dr Mackey explains (pp. 16 and 21) that the chapters on grace 
and morality relate Christianity to the individual person, while those on 
tradition and the fall deal with its communal element. It is his aim through- 
out to make the faith meaningful for man in the world of today, and 
incidental to all that he has to say is the belief that ‘in the actual conditions 
of human existence the religious dimensions, and it alone, is capable of 
eliciting and maintaining the highest personal values and of moulding 
them gradually, while preserving them intact, into a community co- 
extensive with the race’ (p. 23). It is almost always easy to follow his 
chain of thought and he has an enviable ability to put the fruits of wide 
reading and deep personal speculation into clear language. 

Central to the book as a whole is, I think, the chapter on tradition. His 
distinctive views on grace and the fall result from seeing them in the light 
of his theory of tradition (the chapter on morality is, in some ways, a 
corollary to that on grace). Dr Mackey’s teaching on tradition is almost 
certain to win general acceptance. Inspired in part by Jasper’s philosophy 
of man, and recognizing that tradition is a human and not a merely 
ecclesiastical phenomenon, he starts from the fact that tradition shapes 
and is in turn shaped by a community (p. 111). There is true community 
among men when they are ‘companions in fate, lovingly seeking the truth’ 
(p. 117) and the tradition which most deeply unites and forms a community 


1. Logos Book (Gill, Dublin 1966); pp. 192; price 16/-. 
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is one which centres on the ultimate questions in life. When God made 
his gracious and self-revealing approach to man he did so by making 
human tradition a sacred tradition and the human community a sacred 
community (p. 123). It is because the human tradition enshrines God’s 
special self-revelation to men that a personal relationship of knowledge 
and love with him is a real existential possibility for all men (ib.). ‘Given 
the fact that God does not reveal himself directly to each individual in 
the human race, the only possible way in which this grace (the primary 
grace of God which makes all human existence graceful) can reach those 
with whom he did not communicate directly is through the tradition that 
originates from those with whom he did’ (p. 125). 

Completing this general human religious tradition is the specifically 
Christian tradition to which Dr. Mackey devotes fourteen inspiring pages 
(pp. 130-44). It is not necessary to summarize them here. They follow 
with perfect logic from what he says on tradition in general and will, 
in any case, be read by all students of theology. It is enough to say that 
together with the rest of the chapter in which they occur they provide the 
substance at least of what is almost certain to become our standard 
treatment of tradition. 

And now from tradition to grace. The chapter opens with an able 
criticism of those popular theologies of grace which see in it a three- 
storeyed supernatural superstructure of habitual grace, virtue, and actual 
grace, added to and symmetrical with a similarly three-storeyed structure 
in the natural man. Dr Mackey contends that such views reduce the super- 
natural to a mere ‘over-and-above’ and fail to bring out its interiority to 
nature (pp. 32 and 33). Besides, they are based on an abstract and static 
concept of man. Man is not just a rational nature: he is what a rational 
nature becomes when precipitated into the present world (p. 45). Hence, 
since it is a fact that a special revelation of himself made by God to man 
is part of the human environment, the very definition of man must include 
a reference to God’s gracious approach to him. ‘From God’s side grace 
is God’s self-revelation to man in word and action, primarily in word’ (p. 
46). From man’s side, grace is his personal response to God in faith, hope 
and charity (cf. p. 50). Does this mean that grace effects only a psycho- 
logical or mental change in man? ‘... in a work as unpretentious as this 
(the simplest answer) ... would be to challenge any absolute distinction 
between psychological change and ontological change’ (p. 58). 

On the fall it will suffice to quote from p. 171: *... instead of trans- 
mitting . .. the pure tradition of fidelity to God in all their lives (the first 
human beings handed down to the generations that followed them) ... 
a tradition in which sin or the estrangement from God played a dominant 
part’. Concupiscence ‘follows as a natural and intrinsic effect of the fall, 
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as a tendency to waywardness follows any darkening of man’s ideals’ 
(p. 184). 

The main line of development of Dr Mackey’s thought on morality is 
already anticipated in his contention that theology has often made grace 
appear extrinsic to nature. Similarly, he maintains that the observance of 
the moral law has been presented as something required in order to 
qualify for an extrinsic reward (eternal glory) rather than as the expression 
and condition of a growing personal relationship with God, realized here 
and now even if fully achieved only hereafter (p. 103). I do not outline 
his teaching on love and morality, on the Church’s authority in moral 
questions, on reward and punishment — on all of which he offers so much 
— because I wish to emphasize the main merit of his work: the reach of his 
insight into the meaning of tradition and the widening vision of theology 
as a whole to which that insight leads. If I now add a few critical comments 
it will be abundantly evident from what I have written thus far that I do 
so only because Dr Mackey’s work merits the most careful and reflective 
study. 

My main general criticism would be that in selecting current theological 
views for examination Dr Mackey not infrequently makes choice of those 
least likely to contribute in any positive way to moulding or building up 
his own conclusions. Thus, while agreeing with much of what he says 
on the three-storey theory of grace, one is surprised that, apart from a 
passing reference, he does not seriously examine the possibility that grace 
may be, first and foremost, a vitalizing presence of God himself in the 
soul — whether we call it inhabitation, or actuation, or quasi-formal 
causality, or sealing makes little difference. This is a view which safe- 
guards the intrinsicity of grace and — what should appeal to Dr Mackey - 
affords an explanation of its personal orientation. Obviously this criticism, 
even if valid, takes nothing from the value of Dr Mackey’s teaching on 
God’s gracious self-revelation and its presence in tradition. But it suggests 
that he might have found it possible to harmonize his valuable insights 
with some already proposed theology of grace where the emphasis would 
be more on God’s presence to the soul as known and loved rather than 
on the created components of the justified state. 

Incidental to this — we have seen above that Dr Mackey tends to reduce 
the intrinsic element in grace to a kind of resultant of man’s personal re- 
action in faith, hope and charity, to God’s self-revelation. One feels that 
the order of things is inverted here. Personal relationships presuppose 
oneness or similarity in being quite as much as they contribute to its 
unfolding and deepening. Unless a prior inner grace makes us like God, 
mutually personal relationships with him are impossible. This, of course, 
still leaves the question open: what exactly is the nature of this intrinsic 
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grace? But it would seem to rule out that it could be regarded as the fruit 
of our supernatural psychological activity. 

Dr Mackey’s views on concupiscence would seem to be open to the 
same general criticism mentioned just now. Not all theologians stress it 
as do those he rightly faults, nor do all paint it in equally pessimistic vein. 
He does not, for example, consider the idea that concupiscence may be 
a merely material element in original sin, the loss of grace being the formal 
element. Nor does he mention the theologians who, in effect, reduce the 
disorder in man’s lower nature to what results from being deprived of 
grace or from having a grace to which nature is not fully subject. His 
explanation of the corruption of the human religious tradition through 
the first sin is, however, a most valuable contribution to the theology of 
the fall. One would like to see it integrated more fully into the idea of the 
loss of an intrinsic grace. If this were done it might begin to appear that 
differences on concupiscence were of minor importance. 

Reference has been made already to the clarity of Dr Mackey’s exposi- 
tion. At the same time, one or two lapses stand out, perhaps by their very 
unexpectedness. The wording of his reference to grace as a quality on p. 
27 might lead the unwary to believe that it is only since post-Reformation 
times that theologians have so regarded it. There is also ambiguity in the 
reason given on p. 54 for speaking of virtus in the context of grace. And 
does not the allusion to Franzelin on p. 110 imply, unintentionally, that 
the reader is unlikely to have heard of him? 

Before concluding I should like to draw attention to Dr Mackey’s wide 
familiarity with contemporary philosophers and the best of non-Catholic 
theology. It may well be that the relative isolation in which Catholic 
theologians have worked in the recent past explains how hard it is to 
find in their treatises anything that is fully relevant to the contemporary 
situation. A closed school of studies soon exhausts the vital impulse of its 
initial contact with the outside world, and ends up as a group debating 
words rather than realities. Theology is bound to become unreal in 
proportion as it is out of touch with what men are thinking and doing. 
Oddly enough, a similar fate awaits theology if it neglects its own past. 
For the great theologians of former times were genuinely men of their 
age, men who knew what is in man. It is more than likely that immense 
harm has been done to the formation of young theologians by text-books 
that had nothing but contempt for adversarii and where thinkers of the 
stature of Scotus, Cajetan, or Suarez were dismissed in a line or two. 
Therein lies, perhaps, part of the explanation of what many regard as the 
cleric’s assumption of personal infallibility and his extreme difficulty in 
taking part in a genuine dialogue: the student who has been trained to 
despise the views of those who differ from him can only be expected to 
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live up to his training. If Irish theologians can give the world a lead in 
respect for predecessors and contemporaries they will have made an 
essential contribution to the renewal of theology even if never a single 
new idea were to stand to their credit. 

Dr Mackey’s book will be read with gratitude by everyone who relishes 
the thrill of thinking theologically. We look forward to further work 
from his pen, and to the Irish theological tradition which has now become 
a real and heartening possibility. 

B. KELLY, C.S.SP. 


Christ and the Spirit 


Pope Paul in his apostolic letter on the Sacred Heart expressed regret that 
there seemed to be a decline in the devotion it inspires. One reason for 
this may be a failure of theologians to present the underlying doctrine in 
contemporary idiom. They have every encouragement to do so from the 
teaching of the Council and from present-day movements of thought. 

The Christology of Vatican II has not yet found its worthy exponent. 
It will be easier to adjust the revelation of the Sacred Heart to that Christo- 
logy than it was to the classic or manualistic summaries prevalent in the 
schools heretofore; it did seem odd to go through the whole treatise De 
Verbo Incarnato and then find an appendix on the Sacred Heart. Compare 
or rather contrast with that the cardinal proposition of the whole Council 
doctrine (contained in the Constitution on Divine Revelation): ‘Christ is 
the mediator and the fullness of all revelation’ and the elaboration of this 
further on ... “Jesus perfected revelation by fulfilling it, by his whole 
presence and self-manifestation, by his words and his works, by his signs 
and wonders, especially by his death and glorious resurrection from the 
dead and final sending of the Spirit of truth’. 

If devotion to the Sacred Heart is related to this doctrine it will be 
easy to see what Pius XI meant when he said that it was the ‘summary of 
the whole Christian religion’. Theological work remains to be done, 
though beginnings of this work have already been made. Some years ago 
a congress was held in Barcelona to which Fr Feuillet on the Institut 
Catholique contributed a paper analysing, in the best modern manner, 
the scriptural texts adopted in the liturgy of the feast. A symposium, 
Heart of the Saviour, by German and Swiss Jesuits, including the Rahner 
brothers, which appeared two years before the encyclical Haurietis Aquas 
anticipated the approach and spirit of that fundamental text. 
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Where Dr von Hildebrand wishes to contribute to this movement of 
thought is in the philosophy of feeling or affectivity.1 Contemporary 
philosophy has such relevance here that the doctrine of the Sacred Heart 
would appear heaven-sent for our generation. So much insistence on the 
individual (Individual Psychology), on the concrete (Personalism and 
Existentialism, perhaps even certain forms of Phenomenology), on the 
physical side of human nature, all seem to prepare the climate for this 
approach to Christ. 

Dr von Hildebrand does not apply these ideas to the subject he is 
considering; he does not give any consideration to emotional dynamism 
in Christ as this could be interpreted in terms of depth psychology. Nor 
does he relate his analysis of the Heart of Christ to Christ’s conception 
of his own cosmic role — for if Christ enjoys primacy over all creation, 
his kinship with the lower creatures must in some way be in function of 
his heart. 

Yet the book is stimulating and suggestive. The role of the heart in 
life, the sense in which heart stands for life, the way in which affectivity 
can be non-spiritual or spiritual and can err by excess or defect are ex- 
pounded convincingly. 

All that makes two-thirds of the book. Those who really want a study 
of Christ in his heart may weary of so long an introduction. The section 
on Christ in the gospels is scarcely adequate. The incidents and discourses 
selected are not strictly relevant to the question of Christ’s heart; what is 
said is otherwise unobjectionable. The final brief chapters on the ‘human 
heart transformed’ lack the necessary empirical basis - some suitable 
illustration from the lives of the saints. Certain passages in the Con- 
stitution on the Church in the modern world would have helped. 

Bishop Huyghe’s book? is not strictly a study of growth in the Holy 
Spirit, though I see that it was entitled Conduits par Il’ Esprit in French. 
The subject is faith as exemplified in Abraham, Mary and the apostles 
and as needed by the Christian in modern secularist society. There is a 
brief introduction on living faith. This is the well-known question of the 
difference between biblical faith and the faith described by theologians. 
It is possible, none the less, that the author goes too far when he says 
that faith is an absolute hope in God. St Paul said it was the substance 
of things to be hoped for, which is not quite the same thing. 

Describing the life of faith as a response to the divine call, the author 
speaks of faithfulness where some of the moderns use the word commit- 
ment. I have not the French text and do not know if it is engagement there. 
The idea is an accepted one and of course valuable. 


1. The Sacred Heart (Helicon, Dublin 1966), 30/-. 
2. Growth in the Holy Spirit (Chapman, Dublin 1966), 30/-. 
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The analysis of the virtue in the great biblical figures is careful. The 
author knows the risks of just planting schematic ideas on top of biblical 
scenes and personalities. Perhaps in his effort to show Mary as the exem- 
plar and model of our faith, he does bring her too near us. As the Council 
says, ‘she went forward on the pilgrim way of faith’; but who will tell us 
what faith means if it is being lived by one never touched by sin? Everyone 
who speaks on the subject has in fact been so touched. We have to avoid 
the two extremes here, as everywhere else in dealing with Our Lady, ‘the 
error of exaggeration on one side and of excessive narrowness of mind on 
the other’. Bishop Huyghe is obviously informed on recent biblical 
scholarship, though such learning is conveyed unobtrusively. 

The section of the book dealing with faith in the world today attempts 
to rationalize the experience of the post-war period, to point the lessons 
for a Christian living in secularist society. As the author concludes, 
“modern atheism is militant and Marxism attractive, but never before has 
the world experienced such a thirst for the “unknown God” as today’. 
Inevitably one feels that the analysis of the difficulties is better than the 
solution offered. I recall a conversation some years ago with a French 
priest, who was also a colonel in the army and, as it happened, a much 
decorated man militarily speaking. He left me with a picture of the 
apparent hopelessness of the religious situation in his area which these 
pages have suddenly and vividly revived. What is the answer? Will the 
Church have to face a kind of sophisticated even respected but voluntary 
Catacombs, one over-ground, a diaspora whose numbers grow thinner 
with each passing year, while the secularists, agnostics and materialists 
take over with increasing efficiency? Or will there be another world up- 
heaval to shake us all out of our present position? Meanwhile the pages in 
Bishop Huyghe’s book on the witness of true charity are enlightening. 
Perhaps such charity practised by ever larger numbers will win back the 
world. It will to some extent redeem the times. 

MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.SP. 


Catholic Biblical Association of Ireland 


A general meeting of the Association was held on 13 October 1966 at 
Maynooth College. Monsignor P. Boylan, Chairman of the Association, 
presided. In addition to Ordinary members who attended, Associate 
members were also present, including for the first time representatives 
from religious orders of women. The increase in membership of the 
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Association is a very welcome development. The qualification for Ordinary 
membership is the L.S.S. or its equivalent (in teaching experience or 
published work); Associate membership is open ‘to those already pursuing 
specialist studies in biblical or kindred subjects, to those who have done 
post-graduate theological courses or have taught any of the recognized 
subjects in the theological curriculum, or who by reason of their particular 
function and competence in Liturgy, Pastoral Theology or Catechetics 
have a special interest in biblical studies’. 

The meeting adopted a resolution of the Executive that a sub-committee 
of the Association be formed which would act in co-operation with the 
Steering Committee appointed by the bishops to push forward the work 
of producing an Irish translation of the Scriptures. The following were 
appointed to the sub-committee: An tAth. M. Mac Conmara, M.S.C., 
p.s.s.; An tAth T. O Curraoin, s.s.p., L.s.s.; An tAth. Ag. O Nuallain, 
0.C.S.0., L.S.s.; An tAth. C. O Suilleabhain, 0.F.M., L.s.s. The members of 
the Steering Committee are: An tAth. D. O Floinn, M.A., s.P.; An tAth. 
P. O Fiannachta, M.A.; An tAth. T. O Fiaich, M.a.; An tAth. C. O 
Huallachain, 0.F.M.; Fr John A. O’Flynn, L.s.s. 

Plans for the inclusion of a Scripture section as a regular feature in 
some of the Irish ecclesiastical periodicals were discussed. The feeling of 
the meeting was that a project of this kind was deserving of full support. 
It could provide a very useful service to readers and give members of the 
Association an opportunity to make contributions on biblical matters in 
which they had a special interest. 

Fr W. Harrington, 0.P., St Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin, presented the 
paper on ‘The Gospels in Recent Studies’, published in the present issue 
of the magazine. 

In the course of his lecture on the ‘Relevance of the Prophets’, Fr 
Dermot Ryan of University College, Dublin, described how prophetic 
teaching had permeated the Pentateuch to such an extent that it was 
scarcely accurate to see an irreconcilable opposition between the Law and 
the Prophets. In New Testament times, there was so little consciousness 
of such opposition that the formula ‘The Law and the Prophets’ expressed 
a single reality, the one will of God revealed in the Old Testament. 

Although the exact relationship between the prophets and the cult is 
still a matter of discussion, their violent attacks on priests and con- 
temporary errors in Israel’s worship were motivated by a keen apprecia- 
tion of what was the purpose of ritual and what the priestly office involved. 
Many Psalms which were composed and handed on in priestly circles 
show by their language how the prophetic message won a hearing at least 
among some members of the priestly group. 

Prophetic teaching has also helped to fashion the wisdom of court 
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officials and tribal wise men into an instrument of divine revelation. The 
apocalyptic literature of later Judaism developed a number of themes 
found in the canonical prophets and expressed many of their ideas in a 
new literary form. 

Having outlined the far-reaching influence of the prophets on Old 
Testament religion and literature, Fr Ryan spoke briefly on the origins 
of Israelite prophecy, and concluded by drawing attention to the relevance 
of the witness of the prophets in their lives and their literature to the life 
of the Church at the present time. 

Both papers were warmly applauded by the audience. Fr Harrington 
replied to a question from Canon J. Carroll concerning the attitude of 
Catholic scholars at the present time to the Infancy gospel in St Matthew 
and St Mark. Fr D. Ryan replied to a question from Fr P. Simpson con- 
cerning the cultic prophets and prophecy. 

In conveying the sincere thanks of the meeting to the lecturers for their 
excellent and most interesting papers, the Chairman referred to the 
importance of the contribution to Johannine studies made by C. H. Dodd 
and R. Schnackenburg. All students of the Fourth Gospel were in their 
debt. Similarly in Old Testament studies, biblical students were indebted 
to the work of many scholars who had done so much to elucidate the 
literary and exegetical questions which arose in the study of the Penta- 
teuch and the prophetical literature. 
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Book Reviews 





NON-VIOLENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, by P. Régamey, 0.P. 
Preface by Thomas Merton and Foreword by Stanley Windass. Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London 1966; pp. 272. Price 25/-. 


On the face of it violence, above all the supreme expression of violence 
in the hatreds and killings of war, is the very antithesis of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The early Christian martyrs took literally the injunctions about 
not offering resistance to injury, turning the other cheek, letting their 
cloak go with the man who disputed their coat and going two miles 
willingly with the man who forced them one mile on the journey. But the 
Church never condemned war or the military life as such. And a new 
situation arose when the age of persecution gave way to that of establish- 
ment of Christianity after the Edict of Milan. And, in any event, there was 
the cult of the soldier-martyrs and the glorification of the virtues, like 
courage and obedience, appropriate to the military state to underline the 
dilemma. Can violence — even war — be justified? St Augustine’s answer 
was that it could — under certain well-known conditions. These conditions 
of the just war were repeated and slightly modified by St Thomas in the 
thirteenth century, taken up again and more radically reshaped by the 
Spanish theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and finally, 
in our time, reduced to near absurdity. Pere Régamey twice (pp. 35, 249) 
quotes Pius XII’s striking dictum: ‘The theory of war as a method of 
settling international conflicts is now superseded’; and he points out, 
following Paul Ricoeur (p. 242) that the ‘just war’ of the theologians had 
no more than a theoretical validity at the best of times: ‘The decisions of 
moral theologians on a “just war” have a certain theoretical force. But 
unfortunately violence in fact eludes the expectations and control of 
those who have recourse to it ... war, rather than being an ordered 
sequence of human acts, is an unleashing of frenzied passion, of vast 
anonymous and blind forces which it is impossible to evaluate, or even 
identify adequately — economic, social, ethnic forces. ... It is a chaotic 
explosion . . . historical madness, unjustified and unjustifiable’. This is the 
complex background of the complex problem of non-violence and the 
Christian. conscience. 

Pére Régamey’s book, after an introductory chapter, First Thoughts on 
Violence, is divided into three parts. The first and second parts constitute 
an extended and well-documented essay in biblical theology; the third 
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part, which deals with Non-Violent Action, its mystique, its technique, its 
difficulties and its certainties, is heavily indebted to the life and the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi (with some passing references to Danilo Dolci 
and the Abbé Pierre). One is struck by the balance of the author’s handling 
of the New Testament texts in the first and second parts. This is no naif 


appeal to the Scriptures as if pacifism were there asserted as the only | 


possible Christian attitude. There is, in fact, no absolute criterion about 
the use of violence. On the one hand, there are the terrifying demands of 
the Gospel ideal of brotherly love; on the other hand, even the gentleness 
of Christ does not exclude violence; the mere abstention from violence 
could be a sterile and negative attitude. Again, the prohibition: Thou 
shalt not kill, does not, of itself demonstrate the necessity of abjuring 
violence; neither the maximal (violence is always wrong) nor the minimal 
(realist?) interpretation can be accepted without qualification. What is 
true is that human life is something sacred; and the function of taking a 
human life is not one lightly to be assumed. Or, to look at violence in: the 
light of history - and ‘violence’, as Ricoeur has said, ‘usually in a cruel 
form, is the mainspring of history’ (p. 51) — neither the optimist naively 
unaware of the virulence of violent instincts nor the pessimist who ignores 
the capacity of man to reach beyond himself, is capable of thinking, or 
behaving in a manner worthy of man (p. 54). Violence is not by definition 
wrong; but, like poison used as a medicament, if it exceeds the minimum 
necessary measure it is evil. 

But if Pére Régamey is not naif, neither is he a smug reconciler of 
opposite interpretations, a ‘middle of the road’ realist. He is as trenchant 
as one could wish on occasion, notably apropos of the distinction between 
precept and counsel which is frequently, and facilely, appealed to in the 
context of the use of violence. The counsels are not de luxe optional 
extras — Augustine and Aquinas took them very seriously (p. 109). It is 
indeed true that a counsel is not a precept ‘but it indicates the spirit in 
which the letter of the law has to be kept and which the soul must prepare 
itself to accomplish in a literal sense, if a particular situation or an impulse 
of grace requires it’ (p. 110). Moralists in the past, led astray by their 
preoccupations and their methods, have blundered into profound mis- 
understanding of the Gospel: 


Let us be on our guard against two sorts of betrayal which are 
committed against the gospel. One is to give to the strict order of 
justice without love a sufficiency which Christ denied it. The second 
is to treat with a juridical mentality the evangelical realities which 
spring from love. For instance, there have been theologians who 
have tried to decide how frequently acts of charity are required by 
the commandment of loving God with all one’s heart. Once a year, 
Says one, every six years, according to another. ... This type of 
Christian pharisaism takes all sorts of forms, from barely offensive 
but thoroughly boring mediocrity (there is a smug mediocrity which 
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is a ludicrous form of pharisaism) to the most deliberately cruel 
aggressiveness (pp. 110-11). 


Pére!Régamey again’strikes home his point when he examines the ‘dynamics 
of Christian gentleness’ whether he is dealing with the New Testament 
conceptions of parrhesia (more than ‘boldness of speech’ and here rendered 
‘intrepidity’) and apatheia (quite different from the negative and self- 
righteous virtue of the Stoic); or with the Pauline antithesis of ‘spirit’ and 
‘flesh’ (war is a fruit of the flesh); or with the holy violence recommended 
as bearing away the kingdom of heaven. 

Every thinker, Christian or otherwise, should be grateful for this 
comprehensive survey of the tension between ‘violence’ and ‘Christianity’. 

In the third part of his book Pére Régamey moves on to more contro- 
versial ground; or is it simply ground that is unfamiliar? It is here, in 
studying Non-violent Action that he makes most use of the thought of 
Gandhi. He had already referred to.ahimsa or the duty of sparing animal 
life, non-offensiveness, harmlessness towards all living beings, asking 
whether this might not be absorbed into our theology as Augustine and 
Aquinas assimilated what was opportune in the old philosophers (pp. 161- 
2). He now takes up the yet more characteristic Gandhian doctrine of 
satyagraha or non-violence (the word was coined by Gandhi). Non- 
violence is not resistance; it is, in fact, resistance of evil by the strength 
of truth. It is no small part of the benefit of reading Pere Régamey’s study 
(pp. 204-5 and passim) that the confusion of non-violence with non- 
resistance is seen for the blunder that it is. Various techniques of non- 
violence, including civil disobedience, fasting, conscientious objection, are 
considered, all in the most illuminating way and in such manner as to 
dispose completely of the notion that any of them can be an easy course 
to pursue. 

Perhaps Pére Régamey exaggerates occasionally, as when (p. 191) he 
suggests that ‘despite the many factors which made it unthinkable that 
he should be interested in Christian dogmas . . . (Gandhi’s) principles of 
action were most authentically those of the Sermon on the Mount’ (p. 
192) or ‘essentially the purest application of the teaching of the gospel’ 
(p. 191). But it is hard to think that the exaggeration is unjustified — if only 
to counterbalance the neglect by the great mass of Christian thinkers. 
That neglect is now more than ever unjustified. 

It should be said that this book originally appeared in French in 1958 
and has, apparently, not been revised for this English translation eight 
years later. This is a pity; for many of the striking statements of 1958 
have, since Pope John’s pontificate and the Second Vatican Council, 
become almost commonplaces. For example the difficulty of finding a 
way, when trying to infuse a spirit of evangelical gentleness into public 
morals and institutions, between the extremes of an escape into ‘pure 
spirituality’ or a capitulation to the ‘outlook of the realists’ (p. 234) is a 
dilemma posed, in almost identical terms, in the Constitution on the 
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Church in the Modern World. The references to the degradation of sub- 
human living conditions or to the importance of putting the good of man 
before profits in the field of economics (p. 244) might have been impressively 
filled out by references to the same Constitution. And the same might be 
said of the topics of international arbitration and the function of the 
United Nations (p. 252). There is a long note (note 4, p. 34) about coercion 
and conscience, taking to task those who canonize abuses simply because 
they happened in Christendom, which has been put out of date by the 
Declaration on Religious Freedom and might have been omitted. One 
would prefer to think of these, not as minor blemishes, but as evidences 
that the line of thought pursued by Pére Régamey has not been unin- 
fluential at the Council. 

It is difficult to resist concluding this notice with a few of the striking 
aphorisms, occurring naturally in the text, that made the reading of this 
book such a pleasure. ‘Haste is violence in the dimension of time’ (p. 
169); ‘I cannot hurt you without wounding myself at the same time’ 
(p. 204; this, from Gandhi, is reminiscent of Socrates); ‘Peace has never 
been tried’ (p. 237; from Alain and completed by Gandhi's ‘Let us invent 
a new kind of history’, ibid.); ‘He who wishes to earn peace must be 
prepared for no lesser sacrifices than are required for war’ (p. 246, from 
Pius X11). These stand out like the counsels in the gospel; qui potest capere 
capiat. 

M. B. CROWE 


LA PSYCHOLOGIE DE L’ACTIVITE CHEZ ALBERT LE GRAND, par Pierre Michaud- 
Quantin; (Bibliothéque thomiste, XXXVI), Vrin, Paris 1966; pp. 268. 


The title of this book belies the riches it presents. Albert the Great was 
an encyclopaedic mind and made himself acquainted with all there was 
to be known on a topic — this was possible in the thirteenth century - 
before himself pronouncing upon it. And the psychology of action is a 
term under which many things appear, from the organic basis of human 
choice, through the sense- and intellectual faculties, up to the ‘theological’ 
powers involved in human behaviour. M. Michaud-Quantin’s method is 
to study each of these realities in turn, first in the texts of Albert and then 
in sections headed ‘Sources et comparaisons doctrinales’ which prove to 
be next best thing to a précis of the history of psychology in the thirteenth 
century. 

The relationship of soul and body is not discussed; but, granted that 
the soul moves the body, the problem becomes: How did Albert the Great 
see the soul exercise this function of motor? M. Michaud-Quantin searches 
the works of Albert — they run to 38 volumes in the Paris Borgnet edition 
and this does not include such an important work as the Summa de 
creaturis, which has appeared in the new Cologne critical edition of the 
Opera omnia. In practice the study is confined to the Tractatus de natura 
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boni (which forms part of the Summa de creaturis), the Commentary on 
the Sentences, the great Aristotelian paraphrases and the theological 
Summa. The interest is heightened when it is noticed that the Summa de 
creaturis and the Sentences can be dated before 1250 and the theological 
Summa after 1270; chronologically the Aristotelian paraphrases come in 
between. More than once an interesting development in Albert’s thought 
emerges. 

The work falls into four parts. Part I is on what may be called the 
psychophysiology of human behaviour and deals with the organic pre- 
dispositions for activity, vegetative and animal functions and movement. 
Here is a store of valuable information, difficult to come by, concerning 
the physiological, medical, scientific and philosophical speculations of 
Albert’s predecessors and contemporaries. There is a whole range of 
topics and opinions that, as M. Michaud-Quantin points out in his Avant- 
Propos, had to be fitted into the already difficult synthesis Albert was 
making between the traditional theological lore and the exciting new- 
found Aristotelianism. Part II deals with sense-activity, vis aestimativa, 
imagination, sense-appetite and the passions. Part III deals with rational 
activity, the practical intellect, the will, the virtues. Part IV comes under 
the surprising rubric of ‘theological faculties’, under which are discussed 
sensuality, reason (both ‘superior’ and ‘inferior’), freewill, synderesis, 
conscience and the image of God impressed upon the soul. 

This last idea of a theological apparatus of human activity over and 
above the psychological is found also in Albert’s predecessors - M. 
Michaud-Quantin mentions particularly Alexander of Hales, John of La 
Rochelle and Philip the Chancellor. But it did, and does, pose a difficulty. 
Both the philosopher (or psychologist) and theologian aim at giving a 
complete list of the sources of action. But the overlap is evident. And 
it scarcely seems enough to say that one set is described by the philoso- 
phers and the other is known only to the sancti. Besides discussing the 
matter acutely (pp. 181-6) M. Michaud-Quantin provides abundant 
materials to illustrate it. Take synderesis for instance. Chapter 11 (pp. 
129-34) is on the practical intellect and in it he shows how Albert elabo- 
rated the parallel, found in his predecessors like William of Auxerre and 
Philip the Chancellor but also in the Arabs Alfarabi and Avicenna, 
between the practical and the speculative orders. It is, of course, ultimately 
Aristotelian. First principles of logic have their counterpart in the dig- 
nitates of the practical reason, otherwise known as universalia iuris. How 
are these principles to be kept distinct from those principles of virtue that 
Albert sees in synderesis? Synderesis and conscience are dealt with in 
chapter 20 (pp. 233-40) where it transpires that not alone is Albert’s 
theological teaching on synderesis impossible to square with what he had 
said of the practical intellect and its first principles, but on synderesis and 
conscience as theological ‘faculties’ there is a puzzling change of mind 
between his early and his late works. Albert’s earlier view makes con- 
science an act of the two faculties of synderesis and reason — which is 
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apt to be confusing; but his later view shows a return to the opinion that 
conscience is a habitus, an uncharacteristic and retrograde step; ‘il néglige, 
says M. Michaud-Quantin (p. 239), aussi bien ses positions antérieures 
que le développement qu’elles avaient regu de saint Thomas, il se met 
docilement a la suite de la Summa fratris Alexandri. ... 

M. Michaud-Quantin’s hypothesis to explain the surprising change of 
mind is that Albert’s late Summa is less a personal work than a sort of 
theological arsenal and quarry for texts written pro fratribus legentibus 
et disputantibus; indeed he may only have outlined it leaving the detail 
to be filled in by someone else. In any event it is well known that Albert, 
spent by the gigantic labours of a long lifetime, saw his powers decline 


a 


seriously in old age. This puzzle may not be the most important part of , 


Albert’s history of development or of the present book. But it is interesting 
and is a good sample of the scholarly exposition of M. Michaud-Quantin. 
The book is indispensable for every library of medieval thought and for 
every student of Albert the Great. 

M. B. CROWE 


VIVRE DE LA FOI, by André de Bovis, s.J.; Beauchesne, Paris 1966; pp. 
321. Price 19.80 F. 


In Vivre de la Foi Fr de Bovis offers us a revised and expanded version 
of his article Foi in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. He describes his work 
as spiritual theology: not merely devotional, its aim is to show from 
Scripture and Tradition what faith is in itself and how it is lived, what 


are the attitudes which it inspires. There is a valuable bibliography of , 


literature in French, a biblical index, a subject index, and an analytical 
table of contents. The footnotes are helpful, brief and unobtrusive. 
The strength of Fr de Bovis’s book lies in his treatment of individual 


aspects and problems: he does not give any unified view of the whole | 


field. Among the questions which he discusses in a manner at once sure 
and illuminating I should like to single out three for special mention: the 
ecclesial dimension of faith, the believer’s awareness of his faith, and the 
believer’s encounter with God in Christ through faith. His treatment of 
the first of these is particularly suggestive and succeeds admirably in 
keeping a balance between the communitarian concept of faith and one 
which stresses the personal relationship established between the believer 
and God: ‘.. . the believer says “I believe” only to the extent to which he 
shares in a ““We believe” which is greater than himself, which belongs to 
the Church and of which Christ, Head of the Church, is principle’ (p. 124). 

The second question — that of the believer’s awareness of his faith as 
supernatural — is of importance especially in the wider context of the 
problem of the relationship between nature and grace. There has been a 


tendency to regard the essentially supernatural as lying entirely outside | 


the reach of consciousness and, parallel to it, a further tendency to regard 
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grace as something superadded to nature without any genuine inter- 
penetration of the one by the other. Recent studies suggest that these 
tendencies have resulted in obscuring the vital character of grace as the 
divinely-given realization of a deep desiderium naturale. Much work 
remains still to be done on the point. Meanwhile, Fr de Bovis’s careful 
examination of the believer’s awareness of faith as a supernatural experi- 
ence (pp. 176 sqq.) offers us a picture of the organic unity of Christian 
consciousness from which we may hope to pass in due course to a better 
understanding of the grace-nature complex of which Christian conscious- 
ness is an expression. 

On the subject of faith as a personal encounter with God in Christ, 
Fr de Bovis has much to offer his readers. Of particular value are the 
pages on the manner of the encounter (pp. 79-92). However, his occasional 
references to the inadequacy of the manualist definition of faith (e.g. on 
p. 18), especially when viewed in relation to the richness of the scriptural 
concept, only tend to perpetuate an unfortunate misunderstanding. It is 
a fact that ‘faith’ is used with a richer and wider connotation in Scripture 
than in traditional theology. But that does not at all mean that it has 
suffered serious dilution at the hands of theologians. Theology is not a 
word-for-word repeat of Revelation. Its function is to uncover implications, 
to systematize, to arrange principles and conclusions in accordance with 
a pattern of its own. Hence, it would be ingenuous to imagine that every- 
thing which falls under the term ‘faith’ in Scripture will be found under 
the self-same term in theology. What theologians have done is to break 
up scriptural faith into component parts and distribute them under new 
headings — not always, of course, with complete success. Much of what 
one would wish to say about faith as an encounter will be found in sub- 
stance in any good manual, provided one looks in the right places. In- 
cidentally, Fr de Bovis is not entirely free from the practice of using a 
term on one page in the scriptural and on another in the theological sense, 
leaving the reader in occasional doubt as to his precise meaning. 

This somewhat lengthy critical comment on a single point is, of course, 
no indication of the over-all value of Fr de Bovis’s book. It is a contribu- 
tion to the theology of faith which will be read with profit even by special- 
ists. 

B. KELLY, C.S.SP. 


THE CHURCH AS MISSION, by Eugene Hillman; Herder and Herder, New 
York 1965; pp. 144. Price $3.75. (Sheed and Ward Stagbook, London 
1966; pp. 144. Price 9/6.) 


Cardinal Cushing contributes a preface to this book and Karl Rahner 
a foreword. Add to this that the author is a widely-read and reflective 
missionary-theologian with fifteen years’ experience among the Masai of 
Kenya, and its unique interest is apparent. The breadth of Fr Hillman’s 
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vision ensures that his work will appeal to the general theologian no less 
than to the missiologist. It is, in fact, a feature of his book that it ranges 
with ease over a wide field, taking in the best and latest theological opinion 
on the way. 

Fr Hillman’s starting point is the enlarged use of the term ‘mission’ 
which seems to have originated in post-war France. France itself had 
become a ‘mission’ land. In the same spirit Cardinal Suenens tells us that 
existing parishes in Europe offer ‘an unlimited field of missionary activity’ 
(in The Gospel to Every Creature). Fr Hillman experiences no difficulty 
in showing how this use — or confusion — of terms runs counter to a four- 
century-old tradition, breaks down the distinction between pastoral and 
strictly missionary activity, and has resulted in a decline in missionary 
interest in certain countries. Incidental to this part of his thesis are thought- 
provoking comments on not a few slogans which have become axioms 
through mere repetition. ‘How often have we heard it glibly said that the 
great problem of the Church today is ‘the loss of the workers’? But surely 
this is not the problem of the Church in North America, where there are 
more industrial workers than in France and Belgium combined’ (p. 26). 
In regard to South America he quotes our present Holy Father as saying 
that it needs more intensive pastoral and socio-economic action rather 
than missionary action in the strict sense of the term (p. 44). He does not, 
however, refer to the Conciliar Decree Ad Gentes which admits of genuine 
missionary activity there. 

On the positive side it is Fr Hillman’s thesis that the Church’s missionary 
task is to establish herself among new peoples in whose midst the sign of 
salvation has not yet been raised up (pp. 48 sqq.). Preoccupied as he is 
with the new missiology and its underlying presupposition that the 
Church’s concern is to save individual souls, he occasionally seems to 
make the mistake of buttressing perfectly valid points with insecure 
supports. For example, we read (cf. pp. 69 sqq.) that ‘... the real possi- 
bility of accepting ... grace is the same for all, whenever and wherever 
they may live on earth’ (p. 78). It is his view also that the task of estab- 
lishing the Church among new peoples is substantially completed when a 
‘remnant’ have been brought within the visible fold (passim). Such points 
as these call for something more than brief comment in a review. But one 
may be excused for wondering how to reconcile the idea that salvation 
is equally possible for all men with the oft-repeated statements of recent 
Holy Fathers on the spiritually miserable condition of the pagan. Also, 
whether we call it a missionary or a pastoral task, is it not the Church’s 
vocation to endeavour to gather all men — and not merely a ‘remnant’ - 
within the ranks of her visible membership? 

Fr Hillman’s is a book to make the reader think. Since the above review 
was written the Sheed and Ward Stagbook has appeared. This will make 
an important book more generally available. 


~ 


B. KELLY, C.S.SP. | 
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THE THEORY OF PAPAL MONARCHY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY: THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE CANONISTS, by John A. Watt; Burns and Oates, 
London 1965; pp. 160. Price 42/-. 


This fine book by Dr John Watt might be described as an examination 
of a very great question by detailed study of a narrow cross-section. It 
is a method which frequently brings rewarding results, and there can be 
no doubt that it does so here. The question is the one which lay at the 
heart of the medieval synthesis, the position of the Pope in Christendom 
as the iudex ordinarius omnium, the holder of the plenitudo potestatis. The 
cross-section which he takes through this, while in some ways even nar- 
rower than his title or sub-title would suggest, is, however, not so narrow 
as might seem, for the subjects of his detailed examination, Innocent III, 
Innocent IV, and Hostiensis, are the great names of the period which saw 
the full elaboration of the concept of the papal plenitudo potestatis. True, 
there is a certain feeling that a kind of Parkinson’s Law may be operating 
here, in that the theory was given its final perfection at the time when the 
system was beginning to show signs of being inadequate to deal with the 
world which it confronted, but nevertheless it is to these great thirteenth- 
century figures we must turn in order to understand the meaning of the 
papal monarchy. 

The influence of his old teacher, Walter Ullmann, may be discernible 
in Dr Watt’s insistence that the doctrine is all of a piece during the cen- 
turies when ‘the papacy had consciously fostered the idea among the 
nations of the West, that they constituted a single communitas, united 
through their common Christian “citizenship”, directed through a com- 
mon allegiance to itself, informed by a common political ethic, of which 
the papacy was the guardian, interpreter and judge, susceptible of pur- 
suing a common good to the whole, transcending the individual goods of 
particular parts’. The picture presented by a number of very reputable 
modern historians, according to which the papal claims, given final 
elaboration by Innocent III, over-reached themselves in the political pride 
of Innocent IV, will not, he contends, stand up to a detailed analysis of 
all the relevant texts. 

It is hard to dissent from his closely-argued conclusions, though indeed 
one would need’ to be as conversant as he is with the legal texts in order 
to venture a detailed appraisal of his arguments. His book, however, is _ 
of value to more than a narrow circle of legal specialists, in this, that he 
is very sensitively aware of all the historical questions in the background. 
He sees the legal texts and commentaries for what they are, the decisions 
by authority and commentaries by lawyers springing from concrete his- 
torical situations (sometimes, as an added complexity, the deciding 
authority will comment as a private canonist in his own political acts, as 
Innocent IV did). This approach leads him very frequently to some con- 
sideration of the general problems of the times, particularly the influence 
of these political actions of the Popes and the legal theories they generated 
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on the development of the theology of the Church. He does not, of course, 
develop these points at any length, but the context in which he raises them, 
and, quite frequently, his incidental remarks on them, give his work a 
more than passing interest for the historian and the theologian — even the 
contemporary theologian. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


HIERARCHY AND DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA 1788-1870, by T. L. Suttor; 
Melbourne University Press 1965 (Cambridge University Press, England); 
pp. 344. Price 65/-. 


The Irish diaspora of the last century had a profound impact on the 
fortunes of the Catholic Church in the whole English-speaking world. 
Naturally, it has generated something of its own legend, and here in 
Ireland we may be to some extent unaware of the scholarly work being 
done by historians in the countries of the Irish diaspora to examine that 
legend and reduce it to history. The studies of American scholars have 
become to some extent familiar, but the substantial work done in Aus- 
tralia is much more remote from us. It may not be too much to say that 
we still view the history of Australian Catholicism largely through the 
eyes of Cardinal Moran. 

Yet the Australian story is of particular interest to Ireland, because the 
links between Irish and Australian Catholicism were particularly strong 
and enduring, and the history of one country can throw considerable 
light on that of the other. This book is the first to give a really modern 
coverage to the great problems in the formation of Australian Catholicism, 
the period after the pioneers when the Church was seeking for its place 
in a specifically Australian life. It is a complicated story of the inter- 
actions of Church authority, political democracy, and secular liberalism. 

The fact that the Catholics in Australia were almost all of Irish stock 
while the chief ecclesiastical authority was an English Benedictine, John 
Bede Polding, raised a further possible complication. The author’s 
sypathies, beyond question, are with Polding, but it also seems beyond 
question that he has established his point that Australian problems at 
this point cannot be reduced to the simple dimension of Irish Catholics 
under non-Irish ecclesiastical authority: the problems remained even when 
the Irish had taken over the Australian episcopate. They here receive a 
sympathetic and masterly analysis which may wound our national legend 
a little but has the ring of truth. The pages may be a little dense with 
names for the Irish reader, and need careful reading, but the careful 
reading will be rewarded, not merely by the inherent interest of the story, 
but for the many parallels with Irish history of the period which it will 
suggest for his consideration. 

Here and there he will note a few things where the author’s difficulties 
with the Irish scene will console him for his own unfamiliarity with the 
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Australian one. It is often just a matter such as the unlikelihood of the 
men of Clare and Tipperary arranging a game of hockey to ‘coincide’ 
with the Orange Twelfth celebrations. Sometimes it is more substantial, 
for example the reference to ‘those Irish bishops who would at Thurles, 
not without some pressure from Pius, take such a decisive stand against 
the Stanley system, designed as this was to destroy or dilute the Gaelic 
underground culture that had been O’Connell’s strength’. Further examples 
could be cited of similar generalizations, calling for a host of qualifications 
- to take up just one point, it was not the Stanley system but abuses which 
had developed in it which the bishops considered at Thurles. All in all, 
however, such points are marginal to the author’s main thesis, which is 
very well argued and sustained. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


BLONDEL ET TEILHARD DE CHARDIN, Correspondance commentée par 
Henri de Lubac; Beauchesne, Paris 1965; pp. 165. Price 16.50 Francs. 


To all who are searching after fresh gleams of light to clarify the Teil- 
hardian system, the interchange of letters between Teilhard and Blondel 
will be eagerly seized upon. The intermediary between the correspondents 
is Pére Valensin, the Jesuit friend who brought the illustrious thinkers 
together. The confrontation is of immense interest as it helps to bring 
into sharper focus the minds of men moulded by very different traditions. 
For Blondel the whole natural order was something to be surpassed, an 
instrument by the use of which the pilgrim ascended to mystical com- 
munion with God. The world stretched out before us, reduced by scientific 
analysis to a combination of matter and energy, was rejected as hostile to 
the divine purpose and, at a superficial level of thought, Teilhard’s in- 
corporation of that world into a process of Christogenesis, seemed to run 
directly counter to Blondel’s synthesis. But the rejoinder is telling and the 
shaft finds its mark. Isn’t the mystical way reserved for the few? Must 
not the mass of men reach God through their struggle for mastery of the 
material environment? And are not our human capacities apt material 
for divinisation ? The dialogue between minds of such intensity goes deeper 
than the conventional division between the ascetic and the mystical way 
to God for the issue in dispute is the integration of the whole cosmic order 
into the divine plan of Redemption. 

For Teilhard evolution is an unescapable fact. He feels — the word is 
relevant — that the movement of ascent is a kind of proto-evangelium, an 
inexorable movement marked by significant breaks — points critiques - 
leading to the culminating Omega consummation. Even on the natural 
plane there must be some such fulfilment if human effort is to find incentive 
or justification. For the Christian, Christ is the Omega but this clarifica- 
tion comes from faith and not from science. It is easy to see why this 
position has been seen by some as an unjustified concordism but it in- 
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volves no attempt to compress either sort of truth into a forced conformity 
with the other. Nor does Teilhard derogate in any way from God’s 
sovereign independence. Again, to some, and one feels that Blondel has 
reservations here, the element of grace, the elevation of man to a supra- 
human dignity, is given a subordinate role. But a study of the available 
texts shows that Teilhard keeps intact the traditional division between 
the natural and the supernatural orders. His terminology sometimes shocks 
as he gropes after forms of expression to voice a new formulation. Father 
de Lubac in a separate essay definitively refutes every suggestion that the 
centre of initiation and direction of the cosmic movement is outside God. 
If the point of departure of the phenomenological method is the natural 
order this is a question of method and involves no exclusion of a Prime 
Mover. 

These letters give a further insight into Teilhard’s thought and the 
dialogue with Blondel helps to a sharper definition of its contours. If it 
does not end in conversion it brings understanding and sympathy. It was 
hard for Blondel to break with the categories formed through a lifetime 
of reflection and prayer, and exchange them for an outlook so enthusiastic 
for the natural order. But, at bottom, there was unity as both shared a 
common ideal of subjecting all created things to the sovereignty of Christ. 
One had been accustomed to view the natural as an obstacle to be over; 
come; the other welcomed it as an ally capable of direction towards an 
end unattainable by natural powers. Father de Lubac’s contribution helps 
to bring the disparate parts of Teilhard’s thought into harmony and will 
be welcomed by all students of an intensively interesting enquiry. 

PETER MCKEVITT 


DIEU NOUS PARLE II: THEMES DE LA CATECHESE, by Marcel van Caster, s.J.; 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges 1965; pp. 398. 


In the English-speaking world van Caster’s is probably the best-known 
name among the team of catechists in the Lumen Vitae Centre in Brussels: 
he is frequently quoted by other catechists as an authority on the modern 
scene, he lectures on catechetics in the United States and in London, 
some of his writings are available in English. Thémes de la Catéchése is 
the second volume of his two-volume work on modern catechetics; the 
first volume was reviewed in the Irish Theological Quarterly of April 1965. 

Like its companion volume, the present work has grown out of van 
Caster’s lecture notes for his course at Lumen Vitae and inevitably bears 
the marks of its origin: the whole is highly individual in presentation; 
sometimes the notes are rather scrappy; a dialogue (or dialectic) with the 
audience would sometimes seem necessary to clarify obscure points; the 
existentialist thought underlying the writing makes the book difficult 
reading for most catechists. Perhaps for these very reasons this volume 
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will make stimulating reading for the theologian who must be concerned 
about the transmission of his themes to others. 

Van Caster takes up the fundamental themes which he finds running 
through the Christian message, devoting a chapter to each: Géd (with a 
note on Creation), Christ (with notes on Christmas and the Holy Spirit), 
the Church (with notes on Mary, ecumenism and unity), the Eucharist, 
Morality, Sin and Penance, Faith, Hope, Charity, Prayer (with a note on 
Robinson’s Honest to God), Human Values, Human Progress and Chris- 
tian Growth, Work, Love and Sexuality, Eschatology and finally Redemp- 
tion. Each theme is examined from a threefold point of view: (1) What 
has the Word of God to say about this theme? (2) How is modern man 
disposed towards this theme? (3) How are we effectively to communicate 
this theme? This threefold study reflects the interest of modern cate- 
chetics in the theological study of the message, the positive study of man 
in his environment and the practical study of means of transmitting the 
message. 

In studying what the Word of God has to say about each theme, van 
Caster studies the theme as it appears in the Bible, in the liturgy, in the 
lives of Christians and in the doctrinal formulations arrived at in the 
Church. The order of importance between these four ‘sources’ depends on 
the theme. The study of modern man’s favourable or unfavourable dis- 
positions is drawn from contemporary psychology and sociology. 

Dieu nous parle was not written for the ordinary catechist, but for the 
professional and for the theologian, whose function it is to prepare cate- 
chists and seminarists for their ministry of the Word. The English trans- 
lation of the first volume which appeared in the United States seems 
rather inadequate. 

PETER MCCONVILLE 


TRINITE QUE J’ADORE: PERSPECTIVES THEOLOGIQUES, by Henri Barré; 
Lethielleux, Paris 1965; pp. '205. Price 14.80 Francs. 


In its Decree of Ecumenism Vatican II says: ‘In the investigation of 
revealed truth, East and West have used different methods and approaches 
in understanding and proclaiming divine things ... these various theo- 
logical formulations are to be considered as complementary rather than | 
conflicting’ (n. 17). Father Congar has expressed the view that on the 
level of theological thought the Trinitarian outlook of East and West are 
conflicting, but that on the plane of faith they are complimentary, since 
they are inadequate presentations of the mystery which transcends either 
explanation. Father Barré’s work is not directly precisely to this point: 
he does, however, illustrate that the Trinitarian theology of the West, as 
represented by St Thomas, is more flexible and more personalist than is 
often allowed. At all times he is concerned to show the contribution of 
East and West to the faithful transmission and illumination of the in- 
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dividual truths of revelation as desired by Vatican II (Decree on Priestly 
Formation, n. 16). 

The first chapter is devoted to the Greeks and the Latins and their 
different stances in regard to the Trinity: the remaining four chapters keep 
continually in mind the ‘substantialist’ thinking of the West, and the more 
*‘personalist’ viewpoint of the East. These four chapters on the Person of 
the Word, the Holy Spirit, the Divine Koinonia, and our Koinonia — are 
marked throughout with a biblical emphasis that is right in the spirit of 
Vatican II. I must confess to some disappointment that God the Father 
did not have a chapter to himself. 

The work appears in a collection of Pastoral and Spiritual Theology. 
It is more a work of theological reflection than spiritual reading. The 
final chapter on our Koinonia endeavours to draw together the threads 
of spiritual considerations that run through the book. The extensive 
bibliography on the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit is a valuable guide to 
further reading on this important aspect of Trinitarian spirituality. 

PATRICK CORCORAN, S.M. 


THE THEOLOGY AND THE PRACTICE OF LOVE, by Charles M. Magsam, M.M.; 
Helicon, Baltimore—Dublin 1966; pp. 295. Price 35/-. 


Fr Magsam in his Introduction stresses that his work is not intended for 
the research student but is intended as an inspirational presentation and 
practical application of true love: as such it succeeds very well indeed. 
I see it as useful spiritual reading and as a considerable help to preachers 
and retreat masters. 

The work is in two parts, corresponding to the title. The theology of 
love is considered especially from the biblical point of view in both the 
Old and New Testament. The second part on the practice of love has 
fifteen very good chapters on various obstacles to love — such as fear - 
and basic aids to love such as understanding, compassion, sincerity, 
loyalty, respect. His reading has ranged widely, but I would have liked 
more accurate references to many good quotations from the saints and 
others. There is a certain unevenness of style in places but this does not 
affect the overall value of the book. 

PATRICK CORCORAN, S.M. 


Shorter Notices 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE LAYMAN, by R. L. Oechslin, o.P. Transiatea 
by Michael C. O’Brien; Desclée, New York 1964; pp. 140. Price $3.50. 


The French original of this book has a more tentative title than the 
English version. Ot offers ‘A spirituality .. .’ rather than ‘The spirituality 
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.... And wisely so. One must first face the question of whether there is 
any such thing as a spirituality of the layman — in the sense that different 
monastic and religious families are each said to have a distinctive spiritual- 
ity. And one must also ask how such a lay spirituality is related to the 
traditional spiritualities. 

Fr Oechslin is well qualified to discuss these matters, as he is an expert 
in the history of Christian spirituality. He concludes that there is a dis- 
tinctive lay spirituality, proper to our age, yet well rooted in the past. 
This is characterized, not by any devotional form or methods of prayer, 
but by the secular involvement which is the concrete situation in which 
the layman must live by the Spirit of Christ. The layman has a special 
relationship to the world, and a particular competence in the overall 
task of consecrating the world to God. This gives a distinctive stamp to 
his sacramental life, to his practice of the virtues and to his sense of 
responsibility for the Church. Fr Oechslin explains what this special stamp 
is, and he regularly compares it with the corresponding attitudes of 
religious. 

One would have liked some more explicit treatment of the theology of 
work and the spirituality of the daily grind. For, it is not so much by 
the sprinkling of holy water as by the creative power of his ordinary work 
that the layman helps to consecrate the world to God. 


EUCHARISTIC RESERVATION IN THE WESTERN CHURCH, by Archdale A. 
King. Mowbrays, London; pp. xiv+258. Price 45/-. 


In this interesting and timely work the history of the reservation of the 
Blessed Eucharist is traced from the middle of the second century to the 
codification of canon law (1918). Before the peace of Constantine (313), 
when the luxury of churches was not yet enjoyed by Christians, we find 
the Sacrament reserved in private houses, in the dwellings of solitaries 
and even carried on journeys by the faithful. Gradually the Eucharist 
was confined to the house of the priest, and eventually, when the first 
churches were built, the Sacrament was reserved for the sick in a place 
adjoining called the secretarium, which would somewhat correspond to 
our sacristy. From the end of the ninth century the Eucharist was reserved 
within the church itself in close proximity to the altar, and from then . 
onwards various pyxes and vessels were used which the author describes in 
detail. It is interesting to note that tabernacles, such as we now use, were 
virtually unknown before the sixteenth century. 

With the Eucharist placed in public churches, it was only to be expected 
that the worship of the reserved Sacrament would take root and grow. 
This worship blossomed out abundantly in the later middle ages and the 
author traces the legislation of the Church which regulated this public 
cult from then to our own times. 

Not only does this work throw light on the practice of the Church 
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regarding reservation, but also on the faith of the Church in the Real 
Presence. The author has thus rendered considerable service both to 
liturgical studies and dogmatic theology. The book is well documented 
with references to original sources and contains many interesting illus- 
trations. Of special interest for ecumenical studies is a supplement by 
Cyril E. Pockness on reservation in the Church of England since the 
Reformation. 


A GUIDE TO CATHOLIC COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION, by Edward V. Stanford, 
0.S.A. The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland 1965; pp. 242. Price 
$4.75. 


As this guide has in view the educational structures in the U.S.A. it is 
limited by geographical considerations. The hierarchy of control operating 
in the American schools is unlikely to find a parallel elsewhere. Yet many 
of the problems are of universal concern and the author’s advice is capable 
of adaptation to diverse situations presenting analogous difficulties. 
However the sources of replenishment may differ, financial stringency is 
widespread. In this field the reader will find much useful information on 
investment, budgeting, the management of trust funds and on general 
accountancy. In the domain of personal relations, also, the author brings 
a fresh outlook to the situation in which the lay staff, now far outnumber- 
ing the nucleus of religious forming the core of the institution, must 
inevitably play a more responsible role in policy and direction. Indeed the 
whole question of the allocation of responsibility is faced up to with 
competence and frankness. In the discussion of educational policy, the 
value of the smaller establishment is weighed up and the possibilities of 
specialization and closer collaboration are examined. The author speaks 
from wide experience and his argument favours the extended application 
and adaptation of modern business methods to scholastic administration. 
The perseverance of a dead tradition is an impediment that only periodical 
comparisons of objectives and achievements can eliminate. 


POLE’S DEFENSE OF THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, translated with Introduction 
by Joseph G. Dwyer; Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland 1965; pp. 
349. Price $6.95. 


‘It would be idle to pretend’, says Pole’s biographer, Wilhelm Schenk, 
‘that Pole’s book, generally known under the name De Unitate, has been 
unjustly neglected by posterity. It is monstrously long, liberally sprinkled 
with irrelevant matter, and very repetitive’. All this is very true, but 
nevertheless it is of considerable importance as a source-book for the 
English Reformation as the record of a well-informed Englishman who, 
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because he was safely away from the silence of fear which had descended 
on Henry’s England, was in a position to speak his mind and did so. 

As such it has of course been used by the historians of the English 
Reformation. I am not so sure of the validity of the translator’s contention 
that it has relevancy for any contemporary aggiornamento. Mild no 
doubt by the standards of its times, it is, he admits, marked by violent 
language, personal invective and many other signs of a type of inter- 
confessional debate we are now rightly urged to outgrow. The decay in 
Latin studies might be a more relevant and honest reason to adduce for 
presenting it in its first English translation. 

The Introduction, well based on the best modern studies, usefully sets 
the book and its author against the questions of the time. I am left, how- 
ever, with the feeling that those who may feel any need to consult Reginald 
Cardinal Pole’s Pro Ecclesiae Unitatis Defensione will still be equipped to 
deal with the original text and will prefer to do so. 


CHARITY AND LIBERTY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Ceslaus Spicq, 0.P. 
Alba House, New York 1965. Price $2.95. 


It is a very satisfying experience to read this book, a brief treatise by Fr 
Spicq — ‘one of the Church’s most revered biblical theologians’, as the 
dust-jacket says very truly, on the notions of Christian Charity and 
Freedom. He has made the study of the theme of agape almost a life- 
work; and gives us here in concise form the fruit of that thinking. He draws 
out simply the characteristics of ‘the love which is charity’ from the various 
usages of the term which occur in the Synoptics, Acts, Paul and John: 
that it is first and foremost love, a profound adherence of the whole 
being to the one loved, an affection which is both strong and delicate, 
utterly selfless. Characterised by nobility, love of beauty, respect, dis- 
interestedness, it has a stability which is a sign and manifestation of its 
spiritual and immortal character. But especially it is:dynamic, efficaciously 
manifesting itself in acts — whether it be the Agape of God for us in Christ, 
or our agape for God and for each other in Christ. It is a gift of God, 
which we can only pray to obtain if we lack it, and pray that God will 
increase it to perfection if we have it. Once received it is a new life in us, 
expressing itself in new activity, and giving us a connaturality with the 
things of God, an instinctive super-intelligence of the faith. 

It is that life of love, of sharing in God, which makes us sons, and which 
makes us free; and the author devotes a very beautiful chapter to the 
consideration of Christian freedom in love — freedom in goodness, freedom 
of truth — so far removed from the superficial and basically enslaving 
notions of freedom current in these days. 

So a very pleasing book. The price, however — $2.95 — for a booklet 
which has about 80 odd pages of print, seems incredible to me. 





